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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


The next convention of the Bankers’ Association will be held 
at Saratoga, a place where a larger number have assembled per- 
haps than at any other, though it must be admitted that the con- 
vention at Kansas City last year, in this respect, was a great 
suCCeSS. 

For several years the bankers of California have urged the Asso- 
ciation to meet at San Francisco. This invitation has been regarded 
with much favor by many of the Association, nevertheless some 
very obvious difficulties have barred the way to its acceptance. 
Perhaps the greatest of these is the time in the year for holding 
the convention. Usually it has been held in August or Septem- 
ber, and this is the time when the bankers, in the East especially, 
are most needed at home. At Kansas City last year their absence 
was very marked, as only a half dozen representatives were there 
from New York City and New England. It was not the distance 
so much as the time chosen for the meeting, which prevented 
them from going. Had this been fixed in the early summer 
doubtless a very considerahle number of bankers from New York, 
Philadelphia and other places would gladly have attended, not only 
for the purpose of deriving some benefit from the occasion, but also 
for the purpose of visiting other places in the West, and thus 
combining business with the objects of the Association. We think 
that if the Association accepted this invitation for May or June 
next year, a very considerable number would be willing to go 
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there at that time. In the first place, a trip to the Pacific is one 
which almost every intelligent American is desirous of making, 
and. expects to make sooner or later. Now, if he can combine 
with this trip some specific object for going beside that of mere 
sight-seeing, the pleasure will be much greater. 

We have thus considered the matter early, for the reason that 
the best time to consider it is at the next meeting of the con- 
vention. The members ought not to wait until the spring before 
determining what they will do. First of all, it is evident that the 
meeting should be in the spring, and in order to get the largest 
possible attendance, and to fix on the best time for going, the 
matter should be thoroughly considered at the forthcoming meet- 
ing at Saratoga. The members then could learn one another's 
wishes, and during the year arrange their business with a view to 
making this delightful excursion. Meantime they could confer 
with those who are not at the convention, and enlist persons for 
the enterprise who have no present thought of going. ‘The secre- 
tary also might be requested to correspond with the members of 
the Association, and ascertain how many are willing to go. The 
railroad companies, as we understand, are willing to make very 
favorable terms, and we have no doubt that a large number would 
be pleased to avail themselves of this splendid opportunity of 
visiting the bankers on the Pacific coast, and also of seeing that 
wonderful country. There is no doubt whatever respecting their 
reception, and altogether the convention would probably be the 
most noteworthy and interesting in the long series of conventions. 
Certainly, the invitation by the San Francisco bankers ought to 
be fully considered, and we believe that, if this was dune, and the 
proper time fixed for going, a large number would pledge them- 
selves to attend; a larger number, perhaps, than have ever attended 
any convention of the Association. At all events, let the matter 
be fully considered and the wishes of the members learned. 





CURRENCY AND POPULATION. 


The speech of Senator Jones on the silver question was a note- 
worthy production, for he is one of the few senators who think 
and study. We regret that there is not a larger number of sena- 
tors of whom the same thing can be said. 

Some statements, however, appear in his speech, which, we think, 
may be fairly questioned. His principal contention is that larger 
amount of money is needed, therefore the quantity of silver 
devoted to a monetary use ought to be increased. He contends 
that the quantity should increase at least in the ratio of popula- 
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tion, and that this of late years has not been the case. He con- 
tends that the depression in business is due to a shrinkage in the 
volume of money relatively to population and business. One of 
the proofs adduced by him is the decrease in the rates of inter- 
est on first-class securities. The fact, of course, is unquestioned, 
but we are by no means sure that the decrease is due to a scarc- 
itv of money. If his contention be true, that the decrease in the 
rate of interest on first-class securities is proof that gold is 
becoming scarce, is not the reverse of this equally true, that the 
increase in the interest rate on other than first-class securi- 
ties is a proof that gold is declining in value? It seems to us 
that one argument is just as sound, or unsound, whichever way one 
chooses to put it, as the other. Senator Jones would doubtless say 
that the increase in the rates of interest on other than first-class 
securities is occasioned by the larger risk taken by the lenders of 
money. If, however, this be true, is not the argument equally 
strong that the reason why the takers of first-class securities are 
willing to lend at a lower rate, is because the risk is so slight? 
In other language, the rates of interest are low on first-class 
securities because the demand for them is very great, while the 
rate is high on other securities because the demand for them is 
less. This, we believe, is the true explanation of the rates of 
interest on securities. If so, Senator Jones must look to other 
sources rather than to the interest rates of securities for proof of 
his assertion. 

Another fact may be given, which, in our judgment, is conclu- 
sive on this matter. For nearly a year the rates on money through- 
Out the country have been very high, and the general explanation 
is that the quantity is insufficient for the demand. In other 
words, there has been an increased demand, either for speculative 
or legitimate purposes, and it is this new and increased demand 
which has driven up the rate. Senator Jones, we think, would 
admit this just as quickly as anyone else. Certainly the fact is 
too notorious to be denied. Now this applies just as truly to 
securities as to short-time obligations, the ordinary commercial 
paper of the market. The rates are high on such paper simply 
because the demand for money is very great, and the rates on 
first-class securities are very low simply because the demand for 
such securities is very great. In other words, the position is 
exactly reversed. 

With respect to the currency and population theory, we think 
that Senator Jones’ argument does contain some force. If popu- 
lation and business increase, then more money is needed, or the 
circulation of that already existing must be facilitated. By either 
method can the injury: which otherwise would arise be obviated. 
[f more money is added, or if the existing quantity can be more 
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quickly distributed or circulated, no injury will result. Otherwise, 
there must be some injury or evil asserting or showing itself in 
the fall of prices. So, too, if there be an increase in commodi- 
ties, there is likely to be a fall of prices. One way, however, of 
obviating this is to increase the quantity of currency. Now, of 
late years, there has been an enormous increase in the leading 
commodities, particularly in agricultural products, and it is doubt- 
less true that a very considerable increase to the circulation 
would have the effect of stimulating prices, and thus relieving the 
farmer, to some extent, of the depression from which he is at 
present suffering. Doubtless the influence of this class has made 
itself felt in Congress, and is one of the reasons why the silver 
measure has found more support than at any previous session of 
Congress. 





THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


Of late a serious controversy has arisen concerning the relation 
of the Clearing House to banks that clear through others that 
are members of that organization. A committee have just rendered 
a report on the subject, which is published in the present num- 
ber. The majority are in favor of denying this privilege to non- 
Clearing House banks, while a minority, composed of the president 
of the Clearing House, and Mr. Williams, the president of the 
Chemical National Bank, believe in continuing the present system. 

The solution of this question may be rendered easier by regard- 
ing the Clearing House as possessing a double function, to clear 
checks, and also to act as a conserving force or power in regu- 
lating the conduct of the banks. Regarding the Clearing House 
simply as an institution for clearing checks, it seems to us that 
the question is not one of very much importance except to the 
particular banks that act as agents for clearing other banks that 
are not members of the organization. If a bank agrees to clear 
for another and becomes responsible to the Clearing House for its 
checks, and gives adequate security, the Clearing House has no 
further concern with the matter. The members simply wish to be 
assured that the checks of such a bank will be duly paid, and 
nothing more. But when a Clearing House assumes the other 
function of assisting the weaker banks in times of panic, and 
which in the end resolves itself into a contribution by the stronger 
banks of their means or credit, then, it seems to us evident that 
the same restrictions or regulations should apply to all. For 
example, suppose a State bank wishes to become a member of a 
Clearing House. The National banks in New York city are required 
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to keep 25 per cent. reserve, and this sum is regarded as a 
proper safety line. Now, if a State bank is permitted to become a 
member why should not the same regulation apply to it? Surely, 
if it is permitted to become a member, and yet be free from such 
a regulation, it is evident that, if not observing it or keeping that 
reserve, it is in a weaker position than others, and in the event 
of a stringency of the money market, or of a panic, it would be 
the first liable to attack. Is it not clear, therefore, that so far as 
a Clearing House intends to serve this second function, all the 
members should be placed on the same basis, whether they are 
State banks or National banks, or trust companies, or whatever 
sort of institution they may be? And why should not the same 
regulation apply to banks that are not members, and which clear 
through others? We are unable to perceive any reason why the 
same rules or regulations should not apply to all in those cases 
where, as we have before remarked, a Clearing House is intended 
to serve this additional function. Surely, the Clearing House has 
authority to impose such restrictions on the banks that clear 
through others; and if it is desirable for this double function to 
be performed, its success, of course, is dependent on the co-opera- 
tion of the banks. This is only another way of saying that the 
more generally conservative methods of banking are observed, the 
better prepared will they be to withstand all demands. But if, 
on the other hand, the Clearing House is intended to serve the 
single purpose of clearing checks, and each bank is to continue 
solely on its own basis, without regard to the others, then this 
question of clearing for other banks is of no general importance, 
but simply concerns the parties to the arrangement. 

Whether a Clearing House should serve this double function is 
a fair question for discussion. Much, however, can be said in favor 
of it. Certainly the idea has been growing of late years that the 
banks in all the larger places should act together, should sustain 
one another in times of panic or monetary stringency, and if such 
co-operation is to prevail, why should they not insist, as a meas- 
ure of mutual safety and protection, that all should govern them- 
selves by the same regulations? If I5 per cent. reserve is enough 
for a State bank, is it not enough for a National bank? And 
if 25 per cent. is the proper amount, why should not the State 
banks and trust companies be required to keep as much? And 
if the non-Clearing House banks desire to avail themselves of one 
of its functions, why should they not be required, as a condition 
to the granting of it, that they observe the same practices as the 
members? Surely, if the idea of mutual assistance is worth pre- 
serving, it should be made to grow among all the banks; and 
those that are not members of the Clearing House ought not to 
be excluded. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
GENERAL TRADE IMPROVING. 


The first month of the last half of the year has been marked 
by no exceptionally good or bad changes or new features in the 
business situation in this country; or, so far as affected directly by 
that in others. While there has been no marked improvement 
generally, there has been no falling off in general trade, as the vol- 
ume, compared with that of a year ago, shows a slight increase, with 
few exceptions, throughout the country, in the clearances of the 
various trade centers. This increase is due, not to any genera! 
speculative activity in any branch of business, as both the stock and 
produce markets have been unusually dull until the last days of the 
month, even for this season of the year. Hence the gain must have 
been in legitimate business entirely; which indicates not only a sound 
condition of things, but foreshadows a good fall trade. The financial 
crisis in some of the South American States has had little direct 
effect upon business here, as, unfortunately, our trade relations with 
those sister republics is too small to be an important influence 
with us. Yet, the mysterious gold exports from here, for the past 
two months, to Europe have been an important indirect element 
in our financial situation, and in the money and stock markets of 
this country, as well as in those of Europe, with which our rela- 
tions are so close as to be affected in sympathy. 

EFFECTS HERE OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN CRISIS. 

The gravity of the crisis, however, had been mitigated by being 
anticipated in the financial centers of Europe. Hence, when the 
collapse in the Argentine bubble came, the banks and bankers of 
London and the Continent were prepared for it, and able to meet 
the consequent drain upon their resources, without causing any 
monetary stringency in European markets. By this means, and by 
importing gold from North America to meet the extra demands 
from South America, a panic in the securities of the latter, on 
the Bourses of Europe, where they are chiefly held, was averted, 
and the crisis at home allayed, until the last of the month, 
when the revolution in Buenos Ayres caused a sharp drop 
in Argentine bonds. The only other effect upon the United 
States from this source, was the selling of North American 
securities to London by the Continent, and by London in turn to 
New York, with which to pay for our gold, and to strengthen the 
holders of South American securities in those markets, in case of 
further trouble or depreciation. This has deprived our market for 
securities of its usual foreign support, not only, but has compelled 
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it to take a considerable part of the usual holdings abroad. 
Under some circumstances, these two conditions would have pro- 
duced serious consequences here, but, thanks to the soundness of 
legitimate trade and industry, and to the conservative spirit in 
speculation in general, we were as well prepared to meet this 
indirect drain upon us as Europe was the direct one upon her 
financial institutions. Whatever may be the after effects of this 
inevitable collapse in South American speculations, the chief force 
of the blow has doubtless already been spent, both directly upon 
Europe and in its reaction upon us, unless further political com- 
plications shall ensue. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE STOCK AND MONEY MARKETS 


has therefore been demonstrated by the slight effect upon prices 
of either, from this unexpected source of depression and deprecia- 
tion. The pools that have controlled many, if not most of the 
leading speculative favorites both here and on the European mar- 
kets, have shown their ability to protect their own holdings by 
taking those of others, in the absence of the public as a buyer of 
railroad securities, while the banks have also been able to continue 
their help to these pools, instead of withdrawing it, as often, in such 
cases, because of the passage of the Silver Bill early in the month, 
and the resumption of bond purchases by the Government late in 
the month, upon a scale and at prices that banished all apprehension 
of stringency in money here, notwithstanding exports of gold and 
return of our securities, even in face of the approaching demand 
for currency, already beginning, to move the new crops. Another 
important factor in the position of financial affairs, is the con- 
fidence on the part of the pools which hold the bulk of the stocks 
not in investors’ hands (the latter of whom are no more sellers 
than the general public are buyers of railroad securities) in the 
future value of both bonds and stocks, as well as on the part of 
the banks who hold them as collaterals for loans to these pools. 
The basis of this confidence, upon which our financial institutions 
now so generally rest, is found in the continued good earnings 
of the railroads, as shown elsewhere, in the sound condition of gen- 
eral trade and industry, and inthe prospects of average good crops 
for another year, although not up to those of the past two. From 
these premises it would seem to be safe to conclude that the 
financial situation is as healthy as that in legitimate trade, and 
that the only important branches of business that are really suffer- 
ing, are those dependent upon speculation. This chief exception to 
fairly prosperous conditions, is the least important of all interests, 
and one that entails the least possible danger upon all others, from 
the fact that it is the best of evidence, in itself, that others 


are sound. 
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There have been no important railroad developments the past 
month, and no new deals or consolidations consummated, even if 
under way. Indeed, the only rumors of them have been contra- 
dicted by those interested with the New England road, which 
has been “swallowed up” by its rival, the New Haven, again, 
according to newspaper rumors, which are pronounced as simply 
stock-jobbing canards. Those in position to know say that both 
the freight and passenger traffic of the New England and its leased 
lines is the largest ever known, and that its interests would not 
be advanced by a consolidation. 


THE CRAZE FOR TRUST AND SYNDICATE STOCKS 


is the strange exception to the general lethargy of the public 
toward speculation, either in securities of corporations or the sta- 
ples of commerce. “Industrial” shares, as these trust stocks are 
called, with which Wall Street has temptingly baited its hook to 
catch the gudgeons who will bite at its old baits no more, are 
still the speculative craze, in which the professionals have joined, 
because it is the only one that pays. These stocks may “slump” 
out of sight between dark and daylight any time, upon the 
decision of the courts of some State that they are illegal, and yet 
people will buy them because they are just as liable to “jump” 
out of sight some fine morning, upon the manipulation of the 
cliques in these stocks and in the managements of these proper- 
ties, whose inside information and whose immense profits, which 
they still control, as well as the management, enables them to 
practically defy the decisions of the courts. This is still true of 
the Chicago Gas Trust, the Cotton Oil Trust and the Sugar 
Trust. In the face of these decisions of the courts of the differ- 
ent States, the formation of new trusts still goes on as_ bravely 
as for a year past. In addition to these trust stocks proper, this 
craze extends to American syndicate stocks, for which the English- 
man has conceived a still greater mania by which he is “ gobbling 
up” the leading manufactories in almost every profitable branch 
of industry in the United States; and, after watering the stocks 
double to three times their value, in the most approved American 
style of which John Bull has so bitterly complained, one-half is 
placed here among the vendors and American investors and the 
other half on the London market, where this latest speculative 
fad is equally popular just now, That there will be a change in 
this fashion and a collapse in these shares, after the public has 
had time to take them off the hands of the vendors of these 
properties and the promoters of these schemes for relieving invest- 
ors of their money, is as inevitable as that one extreme must 
follow the other. In these two classes of stocks, both of which 
aim at the same end, a virtual monopoly of their products, lies 
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the greatest danger, though it may or may not be realized this 
year or next, that now appears on the financial horizon of this 
country or of England, both of which must go through the same 
experience with these “securities” that Paris had with the copper 
syndicate stock. 

GOLD EXPORTS AND BOND PURCHASES. 


The renewal of purchases of bonds by the ,Treasury in large 
amounts and at advanced prices, is the most important new ele- 
ment in the money market here, and is likely to offset any 
further exports of gold, which are liable to continue as long as 
the South American crisis, which caused them, shall continue, 
although the chief danger from this source was believed to 
have already passed before the Argentine revolution had taken 
place. The Secretary of the Treasury accepted during the 
first week, the following offers to sell bonds to the Government, 
under the department’s circular of July 19: Four per cents— 
$50,000 at 122.263, $11,000 at 122%, $28,000 at 1224, $15,000 at 
12314, $5,000,000 at 124, $250,000 at 124, $500 at 12334, $500 at 
121.763, $500 at 124; total, $5,355,500; 4% per cents—$9,000, 
$50,000, $21,000, $60,000, at 103%; $8,000 at 103.666, $143,000 at 
10334, $150,000, $17,000, $12,500, $10,000 at 1033/, $2,050 at 103% ; 
total, $482,550; grand total, $5,838,050. As the last previous price 
at which the Treasury accepted any of the 4s was a little over 
121, it is apparent that there had been an important change in 
the Treasury policy in the purchase of bonds. The above $5,000,000 
lot are said to have been offered by one New York bank, and 
the proceeds loaned on stocks. 


’ 


THE PRODUCE “ WEATHER” MARKETS. 


Speculation has been revived as much as is possible for a 
corpse to be resurrected, by the “weather” markets of July, both 
here and in Europe, by which the prices of and the demand for 
our chief staples of export have been to an umusual extent con- 
trolled. Weather, and bad crop weather chiefly, have been 
unusually important elements in the crop situation here ever since 
the seed was sown last spring; which, though not general, have 
been so continuous, in different localities, as to enable the crop 
experts, in the employ of the big Chicago speculators, to so thor- 
oughly confound the truth with falsehood, about the condition of 
the crops, that no one could feel at all certain as to their con- 
dition, unless he made a tour of the great grain belt in person. 
On these uncertainties the professional speculators have traded, and 
with these reports have manipulated the markets with but indif- 
ferent success, since the first Bull movement in wheat, last spring. 
During this crop year, however, Europe had unusually favorable 
crop weather until July, and her fine prospects offset, in great 
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measure, Our supposed shortage, and neutralized the Bull move. 
ment here. But July has witnessed almost constant rains, either 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain or on the Continent, or 
both, and since then we have had another Bull movement, led 
by European markets, until the whole breadstuffs list has been 
advanced sharply, together with continued reports of bad weather 
West, though not so bad nor so continuous as in June. With 
these markets, and especially that for corn, hog products have 
advanced in sympathy, on the talk of a short corn, and, there- 
fore, short hog crop, another year. But this crop of hogs con- 
tinued to come to market largely in excess of last year, both in 
numbers and weight, and stocks accumulated so fast that the 
upward movement was much less than in grain. The passage of 
the Silver Bill has not affected these markets as much as its 
anticipation did three months ago, although the advance the: 
predicated upon its passage had since been largely lost. Whether 
its passage helped foreign markets as much as wet weather, or 
not, is an open question, though some English authorities charge 
all the advance in prices of agricultural products there to the sil- 
ver legislation of this country. 

Since the above was written one of the wildest booms has 
developed in corn that has been seen for years. Talk of a short 
crop was still the ostensible reason, but the leading Bulls them- 
selves admit they do not believe in it, but do believe in higher 
corn, and would bull it anyway, whether crop reports were good 
or bad, as “the speculative craze is on,’ and they are going with 
it. The revolution in Buenos Ayres helped this feeling along by 
putting up the Liverpool market on apprehensions of an _ interrup- 
tion of supplies from that source. But there is something deeper 
and broader underneath this Bull speculation in corn, which is 
extending to the whole produce market, and which, it is believed, 
is the result of silver legislation. 


THE IRON TRADE AND PIG IRON MARKET. 


Some branches of the iron trade have been very active the past 
month, with larger orders in the market than could be placed, 
because mills would not contract far ahead, in view of the limited 
supply of pig iron. The pipe mills especially have been driven 
beyond their capacity, owing to the unprecedented demand for 
piping natural gas from the coal fields of Pennsylvania and of the 
western States to adjacent cities, and oil from the new fields in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. To such an extent has this demand 
reached that the four or five standard mills have refused to take 
contracts for three hundred miles of natural gas pipe from the 
coal fields of Indiana to Chicago, except in part, none of them 
putting in bids on more than thirty miles each, or, for less than 
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half the amount for which proposals were asked. This is the 
largest order ever placed on the market at one time, and is from 
a company of Chicago capitalists, including such men as P. D. 
Armour, for the purpose of supplying that city with natural 
instead of artificial gas light. But, whether in connection with the 
lately outlawed Chicago Gas Trust,or in opposition to it is not 
known. The largest previous order ever placed at one time was 
by the Standard Oil Company, some years ago, for one hundred 
and ninety-five miles. 

The statistical position of the market for pig iron is very strong, 
aud the refusal of manufacturers of pipe to contract ahead is due 
to their expectations of an advance in pig iron. The American 
Iron and Steel Association reports that the quantity of all kinds 
of pig iron held for sale by the manufacturers or their agents on 
June 30 amounted to 380,744 net tons, or 339,950 gross tons, which 
is an increase since January I of 92,271 gross tons. Compared 
with the unsold stocks held a year ago, however, the quantity 
reported on June 30 has decreased 162,984 gross tons. In addi- 
tion to the quantity of pig iron held by the makers or their 
agents on June 30, the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Com- 
pany reports 63,500 gross tons stored in its warrant yards on that 
date, which, added to the 339,950 gross tons in first hands, makes 
a total of 403,458 tons of unsold pig iron, which is less than a 
three weeks’ supply at the present rate of consumption in this coun- 
try. Classified according to the fuel used in the manufacture of pig 
iron, the quantity held in first hands on June 30 was divided as 
follows: Anthracite and coke pig iron, 74,250 gross tons; coke and 
bituminous coal pig iron, 175,531 tons; charcoal pig iron, 90,169 
tons. 

THE SUGAR MARKET AND THE TRUST. 

The Williamsburg refineries in the Sugar Trust have been pro- 
ducing from 15,000 to 20,000 barrels of refined sugar daily until 
the latter part of the month, when they produced, sold, and 
delivered only about 18,o00 barrels in the first four days after the 
curtailment in their output, against average daily sales of that 
amount at this season of the year, when berries and fruits 
are so generally used for food, and at the opening of the berry 
and fruit-canning season. The cause of this decreased consump- 
tion or rather demand for and production of refined sugar, is not 
due, it is said in the trade, to the compulsory reorganization or 
liquidation of the Sugar Trust, consequent upon the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of this State against its legality, as some 
had supposed. The real reason is said to be that the grocery 
trade has let its stocks run practically out, on the belief that 
sugar is going to be lower, and hence have pursued a hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying, and let the stock of refined pile up on 
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the hands of the refiners, until they have been obliged practically 
to shut down, as stated above, or limit their production to current 
sales, leaving stocks accumulated in store, as they have been doing 
with raw sugar, as was shown in our last. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals sustaining Judge Barrett's 
judgment that the Sugar Trust was and is illegal, and its organ- 
ization and acts void, has at last borne fruit in the proposed reor- 
ganization thereof under the laws of this State, and not of some 
other State, as first threatened, in order to evade the result of the 
decision. An action has been begun in the Kings County Court by 
the trustees of the Sugar Trust for the winding up of the trust 
and the sale of its assets to a new corporation to be organized 
under the laws of New York, and it is understood that the trustees 
will be allowed to wind up the concern by the appointment of a 
friendly Receiver, as they are now talking of the course suggested 
by the Appellate Court to get out of their dilemma. This ought to 
be warning sufficient to other trusts already formed, and especially 
to those which are still organizing, in face of this decision against 
the second most powerful trust in the country. 


MORE GRANGER FINANCIAL LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS. 


As an indication of the strength of the Farmers’ Alliance as a 
political organization, is the fact that the committee in charge of 
the Lard Adulteration Bill in Congress reported it favorably under 
this influence, against the protests of the great packers of Chicago 
and the West. In the same interest a bill has been presented in 
the United States Senate to amend the laws relating to National 
banks so as to afford relief to farmers. It provides that when in 
any State or in any two or more counties the farmers or any 
other owners of products which are not perishable, shall establish 
a warehouse and deposit in it farm products, the cash value of 
which shall not be less than $100,000, the owners of the product 
may, under certain conditions, apply for and receive a National 
bank charter. These banks shall have the right to discount notes 
of owners of farm products in warehouse, and hold the same as 
collateral security. A bill was also introduced in the Senate 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish uniform grades 
of all kinds of grain transported from one State to another, or to 
any foreign country, which shall be known as American grades. 

Whether these three bills, supported bv the Farmers’ Alliance, 
shall become laws or not, it shows that they are determined to get 
some relief from Congress for the existing depression in farm prod- 
ucts, by direct legislation in some shape, regardless of old party 
lines, in addition to that already experienced from the silver legisla- 
tion, for which, the support of the Alliance is largely to be credited. 
How this silver legislation is believed to affect prices of agricul- 
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tural products in Europe may be seen from the address of the 
British Minister of Agriculture, made recently at an agricultural 
fair in England. In the course of his remarks he said that the 
recent rise in the prices of agricultural products was due to the 
advance in the price of silver, which in turn was occasioned by 
the recent passage of the Silver Bill by the American Congress. 
This was predicted in this article when the Silver Bill first 
assumed the shape in which it passed. Speculation then advanced 
all farm products here and abroad, which are produced by coun- 
tries whose exchanges are made with Europe in silver. Since then 
there was a reaction on the possible defeat of the bill. But now 
it has become a law, and these staples are again advancing, partly 
on poorer crop prospects, yet largely on the above belief in Europe 
where the last and first boom alike were started. 


PACIFIC ROADS AND THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


The loss of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in property and 
business by its recent fire, had little effect on its stock. But the 
suit of the Government against it and the Pacific Government subsidy 
railroads, whose telegraph lines the Western Union has absorbed, 
promises to be aserious matter, in view of the following dispatch: 


“St. PAUL, July 24.—The suit brought by the United States Govern- 
ment against the Northern Pacific Railway and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company is much more far-reaching than appeared at first. 
The object of the proceeding is to forfeit wholly the rights claimed by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company under franchises alleged to 
have been derived from the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. The 
telegraph franchises in question extend over 2,189 miles of railway. The 
proceeding also denies the right of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany to succeed to the rights and franchises of the Northwestern Tele- 
graph Company of Kenosha, Wis., the United States Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, the Independent 
Telegraph Company, the Pacific Telegraph Company, the Overland 
Telegraph Company, and a number of others, the names of which are 
not specified. The complaint alleges that the Northern Pacific had no 
right to enter into the contracts with telegraph companies, that it wasa 
breach of public trust, and a violation of the Northern Pacific charter. 
The contracts are all declared unlawful, because the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is not by and through its own corporate officers and 
employes maintaining and operating for railroad, commercial, and other 
purposes, telegraph lines, but, on the contrary, is in all ways disregard- 
ing the provisions of the act of August 7, 1888, requiring it to operate 
its own lines.” 

If this is true of the Northern, why not of all the Pacific roads, 
and in fact of all roads that have ever received aid in land grants, 
as well as in bonds, from the Government? It is certainly significant 
that this suit is brought now, when members of the cabinet favor 
a postal telegraph by the Government. This may prove the enter- 
ing wedge against this monopoly, and of a Government telegraph. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR FIRST HALF OF THE YEAR. 


The statement, compiled by the Chronicle, of the gross and net 
earnings for May and the five months to May 31, reflects a highly 
profitable business, the gain in gross for May having been 14.03 
per cent., and in net 15 8-10 per cent. 

May, 124 Roads: 1Sgo. ISS. Increase. 


$54,139,680 $47,478,854 $6,660,826 
30,886,940 32,581,353 4,305,587 











$17.252,740 $14,897,501 2,355,239 
Fanuary 1 to May 31, 124 Roads : 


$261 ,053,329 $234,408 ,000 $26,645,329 
183,270, 587 165, 161,049 18, 109, 180 








$77,783,100 $69,246,951 $8,536,149 

For the five months to May 31 the gain in gross was $26,645,- 
329, or II 3-10 per cent., with a gain of $8,536,149, or 1!2 3-10 
per cent., in net. For the five months the seven Southwestern 
roads lead, with a gain in net of 40.44 per cent.; the twelve North- 
western roads second, with a net increase of 18 7-10 per cent.; the 
ten Eastern and Middle roads third, with a net gain of 17 8-10 per 
cent.; the thirty-five Southern roads fourth, with a net gain of 14.07 
per cent.; the eleven trunk lines fifth, with a net gain of 11.37 per 
cent.; and the seven coal roads sixth, with a gain in net of 9.03 per 
cent. Estimating the business of June as equal to that for May, 
which would appear to be fair, in view of the early opening of 
navigation by lake and canal this year, and the result for the 
first half of 1890 is more favorable than many had expected to 
see, after such an open winter as to permit of an earlier move- 
ment of crops than usual. But they were large enough to maintain 
the volume of traffic well through the last half of the crop year, 
despite the earlier water competition than usual. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SILVER. 


The expectation of the passage of the Silver Bill caused an 
advance of about 12 per cent. in the price of silver, and as the 
advance began in this country, it caused a disturbance of the 
usual export movement of silver, though it is an open question 
whether that disturbance has not now been overcome. In the year 
to June 30, 1889, the exports of silver were $36,689,248, and the 
imports $18,678,215, thus leaving net exports of $18,011,023. In 
the year to June 30, 1890, the net exports over imports were 
$12,868,054. The falling off of $6,000,000 in the last year was due 
to the disturbance caused by the Silver Bill. For the twenty-two 
months previous to May the average net exports of silver over 
imports were about $1,500,000 per month. But in May the imports 
suddenly increased to $3,579,536, against $1,573,492 in April. This 
left the net imports of silver in May $2,181,890, this being the 
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first month in many years in which the imports had exceeded the 
exports. But in June the movement of silver both ways fell off. 
The total imports were only $1,850,224, and the total exports only 
$974,759, thus leaving net imports of only $874,475. Since June 
the import movement seems to have fallen off more and more, 
and at the same time the exports have increased. The constant 
market for silver in India and China, which has always sustained 
the price, appears to be reasserting itself. Bullion dealers now find 
a small profit in exporting silver to London. The returns of the 
New York Custom House for the three weeks to July I9, show 
total exports of $824,600 of silver, and only $76,355 of imports. 
The movement of silver at San Francisco is a constant large 
excess of exports, the demand being from China. Even in June, 
when the excess of silver imports at the port of New York was 
very large, the exports at San Francisco exceeded the imports by 
$317,949; so that now that the movement at the port of New 
York has turned to one of excess of export, it appears probable 
that the normal export movement of silver to India and China 
has been re-established on the higher range of prices. 





The Claflin Corporation One of the results of the conversion of 
H. B. Claflin & Co. into a corporation is that it may be followed 
by conversions of a similar character at an early day. Mr. Claflin, 
in a recent interview with a newspaper reporter, says that he has 
received letters from about fifty houses in various parts of the 
country who are considering the expediency of converting their 
partnerships into similar corporations. He does not state whether 
these are the larger and more successful ones, or whether they 
are among the weaker, who are resorting to this method in order 
to unload on innocent and unsuspecting stockholders at a good 
price. Very likely the good and bad are both considering the 
expediency of making such conversions; and the success of this 
enterprise, the avidity with which this capital was taken, $22,000,- 
ooo of subscriptions for the $6,000,000 of stock, shows conclusively 
the desire of persons to invest in enterprises which have a_ suc- 
cessful record. Very likely we shall hear of other conversions, and 
if they are honestly made, and with a justifiable amount of capital, 
they doubtless will be a good thing for all concerned. One of the 
great advantages possessed by turning a partnership into a corpora- 
tion of this kind, is that the clerks and all the principal salesmen 
are permitted to share in it, and thereby become co-partners in the 
success and profits of the enterprise. Joint stock enterprises may 
be said to be based on this idea, and the more fully it is 
developed the better for the country. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Silver Bill Compromise.—The Conference Committee bill, which 
will be found on another page of the present number, provides 
for the purchase of more silver, and also for its circulation, or its 
representative. In other words, by this measure more silver will 
be purchased, truly a good thing for the producer; and the cur- 
rency, to some extent, will be inflated, which, it is believed, will 
be a good thing for business generally. So far as the mine 
owners are concerned, there can be no doubt whatever concerning 
the desirability of this measure. Their prospects are considerably 
improved by it. Of course, the mine owners have been strenuous 
for free coinage, but this certainly was not a safe measure for our 
Government to adopt. We believe that our Government, in union 
with several foreign Governments, is quite capable of sustaining the 
value of silver at the old ratio, but it could not do so alone; 
and the endeavor to coin silver freely at the old ratio would 
sooner or later land us on a purely silver basis and drive the 
gold from the country. Nothing should be left undone to prevent 
such a catastrophe. If we understand the bill, the present gold 
standard will be preserved, while a larger use will be made of 
silver. We have no doubt that our country can easily enough 
absorb fifty, or sixty, or one hundred millions of silver a_ year. 
Our country is so large, the business is so enormous, the money 
circulates so slowly compared with the circulation of money in 
densely populated countries, that the additional silver will hardly 
be perceived. Indeed, we think that those who are counting on 
more prosperous business, apart from the mine owners, in conse- 
quence of this inflation, are reckoning without much _ cause. 
Because, first of all, the retirement of the National bank notes is 
going on constantly, and therefore the full effect of this measure 
is much lessened by such withdrawals. It is true that the pour- 
ing into the channels of circulation of the redemption fund will 
swell the volume of the currency very considerably, but even the 
increase from both sources is like the increase to the Mississippi 
by the lower rivers, which hardly seem to swell the volume of 
waters or to increase the rapidity of their flow. At all events, 
some months and even years must elapse before the effect of this 
increase .will be felt. Furthermore, we may add, that any supposed 
advantage has been already discounted in the stock, and other 
markets, and no other additional effects are likely to accrue from 
this legislation. It is, however, something of a relief to have the 
question settled for a time at least. No party or class in a mat- 
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ter of this kind ever gets everything. Perhaps the compromise is 
as fair as could be expected; and let us believe that the measure 
will work good instead of harm.to all interests. 


Debt Reduction—A statement has been issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, showing that the reduction of the National indebtedness 
during the past year was $88,938,035. The total debt at the beginning 
of the new fiscal year is $988,175,172, and of this amount $789,936,622 
is interest-bearing debt. In round numbers the _ interest-bearing 
debt to-day is made up of $602,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, 
$109,000,000 41% per cents, $64,500,000 Pacific Railroad 6 per cents, 
and $14,000,000 Navy Pension Fund 3 per cents. During the last 
fiscal year the Government has purchased and redeemed, in round 
numbers, $74,000,000 4 per cent. bonds, and about $31,000,000 4% 
per cents, at a total cost of $125,418,387. The premium paid on 
the 4s purchased amounted to $18,876,923, and on the 4% per 
cents $1,427,301, or a total of $20,304,224. This 1s a_ healthy 
decrease, but we fear that a poor showing will be made during 
the coming year. The amount voted for pensions has swelled the 
outlay to over $160,000,000 a year, which is about half of the 
National revenue. The expenditure in that direction, with the 
diminution of the revenues on sugar and some other products, 
will, perhaps, prevent the payment of any more debt for several 
years. Indeed, it is said that if all the appropriation bills now 
pending should pass, there would be an actual deficit next year. 
This would be a sorry state of things for the country. The pres- 
ent Congress, it must be said, has been the most reckless in the 
expenditure of money of any in the history of the nation, and 
one of these days those who are guilty of thus squandering the 
revenues will learn that the people are thinking about these mat- 
ters. Even Senator Edmunds, who is one of the most thorough 
devotees to his party, has finally called a halt on the River and 
Harbor bill, the amount of which has been swelled to $32,000,000. 
Indeed, expenditures by Congress become bolder as the expendi- 
tures increase. 


lhe Montevideo Panic.—The financial panic in Montevideo is the 
outcome of the condition of Argentine exchanges. But the adop- 
tion of the cedula, or land mortgage system, is the deeper cause. 
Notwithstanding the protests of a powerful minority, that system 
was adopted by the National legislature last January. The attempt 
to legalize the issue of cedula notes to the extent of $100,000,000 
has induced a run on the banks, the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the National Bank, and the promulgation of a forced 
currency for six months. The fact that the Government guarantees 
in gold the payment of the cedulas, the issues of the bank and 
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the National debt has not restored public confidence. What it is 
necessary to do in order to inspire faith in a currency which has 
been on a par with gold but is now heavily depreciated is to 
convince Uruguayans of the Government’s ability to meet all 
engagements in gold at the end of six months. This cannot be 
done by the issue of an arbitrary decree legalizing fiat currency. 
Uruguay, until this panic occurred, was the only country in South 
America on the gold basis. By the unification of the public debt 
effected in London during 1883, an equilibrium was established 
between National income and expenditures, and with a substantial 
improvement in administration under President Tajes specie pay- 
ments were resumed. The country has made great strides in 
material progress during the decade, and the pacific election of a 
President last March without military intervention or executive 
dictation seemed to justify popular hopes of the opening of a new 
era of political regeneration. The cedula fever has brought on 
serious financial disorders. These issues of land mortgages, to which 
the credit of Government is pledged, were desired by property- 
owners because the effect of the system had been to raise the 
valuations of land in the Argentine Republic, and to promote real 
estate speculations. The immediate effect of the new law has been 
the abandonment of specie resumption with consequent financial 
disorders. Inflation of the currency by the issue of mortgage 
bonds, which are at once depreciated and sold for less than their 
face value, could not have been expected to have had any other 
result. Uruguay loses at once its pre-eminence:as the only Spanish- 
American nation whose paper money is redeemable in gold, and 
is adrift once more on the troubled waters of inflation. 


Spanish Finances.—Spain is also in a very distressed state, which 
originates in want of pluck and large debts to foreign countries. 
There is at present a struggle between the Minister of Finance 
and the public about an increase in the note circulation of the 
Bank of Spain from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, of course without 
proportionately increasing the gold reserve. The Minister likes to 
get some cash by issuing fresh Treasury bills, which, as a rule, 
are converted into funded debt. So the liabilities of the country 
increase and are a serious drawback to prosperity and develop- 
ment of internal resources. 


British Investments in America—Some time ago, when consider- 
ing this subject, we remarked that one of the consequences doubt- 
less would be that the persons selling at an early date would 
engage in similar enterprises, either in the same place or else- 
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where. It could hardly be expected that manufacturers, who had 
been accustomed to gains based on profits, would be satisfied with 
salaries, however large they might be, for any considerable space 
of time. The New York Commercial Bulletin, in proof of what 
we have said, in a recent number contains the following: 

« Experience is probably proving two things to the British investor : 
that in the majority of cases fancy prices were paid tothe American 
sellers, and that, instead of obtaining control of certain interests, they 
have really given an impetus to competition. One of the ‘deals’ which 
attracted much attention was that by whic the Pillsbury flour mill sys- 
tem was transferred to a British syndicate. This was considered here 
a peculiarly advantageous transaction for the late owners. The present 
ones are likely to be less satisfied with their purchase when they learn 
that Mr. Pillsbury is reported to be about to build at Kansas City a set 
of mills similar to those sold in Minneapolis, and in preparation there- 
for has already constructed an elevator with a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels. It would thus appear that the money paid by the syndicate is 
being used to build competing mills, and it is highly probable that this 
is a fair specimen of what is being regularly done in less conspicuous 
instances. 

We expect to hear of similar action by others in various parts 
of our country. Then the old concerns will be confronted with 
new ones, containing the most modern machinery and other econo- 
mizing expedients for producing at the least possible cost. When 
these factories are erected a new state of things will be observed. 
Of course the new factories will be in a condition to compete 
successfully with the older and more heavily capitalized ones, and 
an industrial war of the first magnitude will be begun. It can hardly 
be doubted which class of concerns will succeed in the end. If 
the British investor should thus come to grief within a few years, 
he doubtless will be somewhat slower in putting his money into 
similar enterprises. A few lessons of wisdom of this sort will 
probably cure him from investing here for some time to come. 
However, he has just as good a right to buy flour and iron mills 
in this country as we have to erect them. But we all know that 
he has been buying at very high prices, and thus encouraging 
the erection of other concerns, which, possessing better machinery 
and a smaller amount of capital, must prove formidable com- 
petitors. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND THE LATIN UNION. 
By E. FOURNIER DE FLAIx.* 


The Latin Union was one of the best-inspired diplomatic and 
economic acts of the Second Empire. It marked the height of 
the imperial government’s foreign influence. It belongs to the 
epoch, which was not without splendor and without some favorable 
results, of commercial treaties. It coincided with a more or less 
sincere attempt at a new policy, less oppressive at home, and 
characterized abroad by extension of the influence of France by 
means of freedom of trade, and by the propagation of the some- 
times chimerical ideas of the great French economists of the 
eighteenth century. Yet it was concluded in 1865, at the decisive 
moment when Prussia had crushed Denmark without protestation 
from any other government, and, in connivance with Italy and with 
the complicity of Napoleon III, was preparing for the events that, 
to her advantage and to the peril of France, were to destroy the 
conditions of the European balance of power. The monetary 
agreement uniting France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and Greece, 
bears the date of December 23, 1865. The battle of Sadowa was 
fought July 6, 1866. 

In establishing the Latin Union the imperial government fol- 
lowed a double purpose. On one hand, the idea was to increase 
the circle of political influence of France, since, then as now, she 
was the chief instrument, the pivot of the combination. On the 
other hand, it was proposed to make ready, and, in a certain 
measure, to realize a great monetary evolution. In the monetary 
history of Europe, and even of humanity, the period of 1848-1865 
holds an unexampled place. At no epoch of history and in no 
other such short space of time, has there ever been produced so 
considerable a quantity of the precious metals, and in particular so 
large a quantity of gold. The increase of the stock of gold was 
so unexpected, so extraordinary, that some economists, in presence 
of the premium that silver then enjoyed under the influence of 
the sudden abundance of gold, contemplated during a few years 
the utility, the necessity even of demonetizing gold and retaining 
only silver. Michel Chevalier published some very interesting 
essays about this demonetization. Other economists, shrewder but 
still ahead of the times, thought on the contrary that it was 
becoming a good opportunity to accomplish a great monetary 
reform, to inaugurate, as in England, the single gold standard. M. 


* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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de Parieu took the lead in this movement. The Latin Union, by 
accustoming the people belonging to it to the same money, was 
a great step towards this reform. From 1865 to 1870 there were, 
indeed, two conferences held, one in 1867 and the other in 1869, 
to deliberate upon the conditions of this reform, in which a very 
large number of States were associated. These conferences, whose 
proceedings were published, were followed in 1870 by one of the 
most remarkable of great inquiries into the various parts of the 
contemporary monetary problem. 

The war of 1870 put a stop to this current. For the time being 
France was no longer in a condition to head a monetary reform ; 
she had something else to do. But the Latin Union was main- 
tained. Soon an important monetary fact became evident, fore- 
seen by a few French publicists, quite unexpected to many others, 
a notable and persistent depreciation of silver. This depreciation 
had a double cause: on one hand, the extraordinary increase in 
the production of silver, either in consequence of the discovery of 
new mines or from the more successful working of the different 
deposits; on the other hand, the sales of silver by Germany, 
which believed it had become wealthy enough to substitute the 
single gold standard for the double standard of gold and silver. 
The American and German silver quickly poured into the French 
mints in such quantities that, January 31, 1874, it was necessary 
to limit, and in 1878 to suspend the coinage of five-franc pieces 
for the different States of the Latin Union. The amount of the 
copper coinage was also limited for each one of them. 

These arrangements, made November 15, 1878, might have led 
to the adoption of the single gold standard; but it had to be 
recognized that France was then as to-day the only one of the 
parties in a condition to possess a single gold monetary circula- 
tion. The Latin Union accordingly was continued until December 
31, 1886. 

Late in 1885 Italy, Belgium and Switzerland showed some desir€ 
of not renewing the agreement. The effects of the agricultural 
crisis, that had prevailed since 1878, and those of the financial panic 
of 1882, had lessened the economic influence and power of France. 
The political relations between France on one hand and Belgium 
and Italy on the other had cooled. These two States, entering 
more or less into a sort of alliance with Germany, and yielding 
to her suggestions, pretended to fear the monetary alliance with 
France. They declared that it had become dangerous to be a party 
in this alliance, either because of its enormous stock of silver, or 
because of its great paper circulation. 

The Latin Union encountered other adversaries. It had cer- 
tainly had the valuable, and for France very essential advantage, 
of defending western Europe against the invasion of American 
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silver. The Americans, having become indefatigable producers of 
silver, had been obliged to busy themselves about selling it. But 
whom were they to sell it to? From 1871 Germany was every- 
where offering its old thalers; England had the system of the 
single gold standard; Russia and Austria knew only paper money, 
The Latin Union was left, and in the Latin Union France above 
all; for it is not enough to buy silver, it must be paid for, and 
silver is only exchanged for gold. The quantity of gold at 
the disposal of Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy even, was then, 
and is still, of no importance. The Americans brought about, in 
1878 and 1881, two international conferences, meeting at Paris, 
with a view to modifying the restrictive provisions of the Latin 
Union, especially the monetary legislation of France, the only 
depositary of a stock of gold corresponding to their stock of sil- 
ver, the only party able to buy and to pay for their silver with 
its gold. France then escaped a very great danger, for some of 
its statesmen, notably M. Cernuschi and M. Magnin, had been 
converted by the skillfully propagated sophisms of the American 
agents, by a multitude of pamphlets, books, and publications of 
every kind. On the contrary, the Italian, Belgian and Swiss dele- 
gates, ever afraid of silver, which was, however, the chief mone- 
tary instrument of the States they represented, struggled sagaciously 
and energetically against the American demands. The two con- 
ferences failed. 

This failure was the starting point of a regular campaign against 
the Latin Union. The Americans and the friends of silver in 
Europe had no difficulty in proving that France paid all the 
expenses of this Union. This is the way. In consequence of her 
great wealth and the habits of her people, France has long been 
the largest reservoir of the precious metals. Belgium and _ Italy 
had been authorized by the Latin Union in 1878 to coin a quan- 
tity of five-franc pieces over and above their needs. They pur- 
chased the silver at the rate of four francs for the metal on 
account of its depreciation, and coined it at the rate of five francs. 
M. Cernuschi showed that all these coins poured into France as 
the water from the hills necessarily runs down into the low-lying 
swamps. It was ascertained in 1886 that France held Belgian or 
Italian coins amounting to 650 millions. To-day this figure has run 
up to 800 millions, half in Belgian and half in Italian coins. On 
the other hand, there are no or only a very few French coins in 
Belgium and Italy. This amounts to saying that Belgium and 
Italy have borrowed 800 million francs from France without pay- 
ing any interest on it. 

The general heedlessness is such in France, the interest of 
the State or the entire nation (as Richelieu calls it) holds so 
small a place in the combinations of private interests, that, if 
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Belgium and Italy had not acted with little rhyme or reason, 
France, under the influence of the ideas that dictated the foun- 
dation of the Latin Union, would have consented to its renewal. 
Italy and Belgium, the only powers to draw any profit from it, 
in an effort to please Germany, called for its dissolution. * 

“ All right,” replied France at length, brought to a stand by the 
Italian and Belgian diplomacy; “let us dissolve the Latin Union 
then; but begin by paying me the 650 million francs that you 
owe me, for there are in France Italian or Belgian coins amount- 
ing to 650 millions.” At the sight of this memorandum the atti- 
tude of Italy and Belgium was changed. They both understood 
that they had got to the end of the rope of the French good 
nature. Italy asked to make terms and for time. Richer and surer 
of her credit, Belgium reared up and took the bit between her 
teeth. Her principal delegate, the Honorable M. Pirmez, a very 
talented publicist, began loudly to proclaim that nothing at all 
ought to be paid. Money, he affirmed, was a kind of public prop- 
erty, wandering around for the benefit of anybody it chanced to 
belong to. So much the worse for the person that came into con- 
tact with it. The State making its money valid is not responsi- 
ble for its value. This brilliantly sustained argument was not much 
to the taste of the Swiss, who were entitled to 60 million francs 
in the liquidation of the Latin Union. The Italians, feeling a pre- 
monition of danger, repudiated it. They signed a contract with 
France. It was agreed that the maximum amount of coinage, 
regarded as circulating in France for the account of Italy, should 
be fixed at 200 millions. Italy contracted to redeem 1oo millions 
in gold, at stated periods, one-fifth every year, with I per cent, 
interest. France made it her business to send back into the coun- 
try the other 100 millions. With regard to the surplus (its 
extreme importance was unknown at the time of the arrangement), 
it remained charged to Italy under the same conditions. Switzer- 
land obtained complete redemption. Renouncing later the con- 
venient but dangerous theory of M. Pirmez, Belgium agreed to the 
same conditions as Italy. The result is that Italy will be obliged 
to redeem 300 millions of France, and Belgium the same amount, 
and that France must get back 200 millions into Italy and 200 
millions into Belgium. In a word, despite its apparent advantages, 
the Latin Union exposes France to a loss equal to the deprecia- 
tion of silver on 400 million francs. 

Finally the Latin Union was continued until December 31, 1890, 
and it was stipulated that its dissolution, accepted in theory, 
should, however, only be really accomplished when notice had 
been given a year before the appointed time. Wanting this notice, 

* These ideas enjoy a certain favor in Italy, as is shown by an article in the 
Giornale degl Economiste, of Bologna (January, 1890), an excellent paper. 
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it is to be tacitly continued from year to year. Consequently, if 
the Latin Union were to be dissolved on December 31, 1890, 
notice of the fact should have been given December 31, 1889. As 
this notice was not given, the Latin Union is legally continued 
until December 31, 1891, 

Since 1886, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland have at last recog- 
nized that the advantages they get from the Latin Union are 
much more real than the imaginary perils to which they are 
exposed by France’s stock of silver. They have renounced ail 
thought of giving notice. Their newspapers rival one another in 
printing paragraphs from time to time to spread among the 
European public false reports about the intentions of the French 
Government. It is desired to some extent to force its hand; for 
the monetary policy of Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium has changed. 
In proportion as the progress of France becomes more marked, 
they accommodate themselves more and more to her monetary 
influence. Just as they feared the maintenance of the Latin Union 
in 1886, they to-day desire and solicit it. 

The floor evidently belongs to France. Monetarily speaking, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, together or separately, count for little 
or nothing. France, on the contrary, notwithstanding the trials of 
1870, remains by far.the first monetary power of the globe. 

What is the interest of France? 

From a political point of view, which takes the lead in all 
treaties, has the Latin Union had the results which France ought 
to expect? Without hesitating a single moment on account of the 
Latin Union, has not Italy entered into the Triple Alliance, pre- 
pared, concluded, extended directly against France, in order to 
impose upon France forever the humiliating and unacceptable 
conditions of the treaty of Frankfort? On the other hand, has 
not Belgium morally violated her neutrality and gravely insulted 
the honor of the French nation by sending special representatives 
to Metz to salute the German emperor? As a political document, 
the Latin Union has therefore been considered by Italy and by 
Belgium as a useless form, without value or power. It is nothing. 

From an economic point of view. Italy and Belgium have, 
indeed, procured for themselves, by means of the Latin Union, 
800 million francs, on which they do not have to pay any interest, 
and the coinage of which has brought them in a fifth or at least 
a sixth of clear profit. In this respect Italy and Belgium have 
played the part of integral portions of the French territory with- 
out fulfilling any of its obligations. For the other parts of this 
territory the Latin Union has been a bad bargain. 

From a monetary point of view, on which not a few errors have 
been put in circulation, let us press the question closer, if possi- 
ble. Is it not true that the 800 million francs in Belgian and 
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Italian coins clog the already excessive and burdensome French 
circulation? Is it not true that they immoderately increase the 
stock of silver held by France, too considerable in itself? Is it 
not true that in case of a monetary crisis they would still further 
aggravate a very bad situation? The monetary interest of France 
in this regard is quite plain. It is enough to visit the vaults of 
the Bank of -France to see that the Belgian and Italian coins 
have expelled the French coins from the circulation; this is one 
more example of the working of Gresham’s law.* The French 
five-franc pieces, bearing the stamp of France, are considered 
preferable to the Belgian and Italian coins; consequently they are 
left to rest in peace. It has been answered, indeed, or rather an 
attempt has been made to answer, that driving out the Belgian, 
Italian, Swiss, and Greek coins from the French circulation would 
only shake the general confidence in the French five-franc piece, 
and would precipitate the already great depreciation of silver; it 
would occasion a collapse of prices and of wages, and would 
expose France to a terrible crisis, a monetary cataclysm. This 
sort of rhetoric has not had any effect upon us. Is there any fear 
of France being in want of five-franc pieces? Does not the Bank 
of France hold nearly 1,300 million francs, which it does not know 
how to use? 800 millions in French coins will take the place of 
the 800 millions in Italian or Belgian coins. The latter, in their 
turn, will be exchanged either for gold or for merchandise: silks, 
wines, sulphur, wool. Consequently, there can only be advantages 
in forcing the Italians and Belgians to take back the silver coins, 
with which they have flooded us. Prices and wages, so far as 
these movements can reach them, must go up; a new impulse 
will inevitably be given to production. 

Suppose—and this supposition has nothing improbable about it— 
suppose that England should renounce the monetary indifference 
that costs so dearly to India, and should endeavor, what is neither 
above its power nor beyond its duty, to negotiate in Europe 
and with the United States a monetary arrangement, must France 
appear at the Congress, whose meeting may be foreseen, dragging 
in her train her pretended monetary partners, Germany’s secret or 
open allies, more or less subject to their caprices, or free from 
all responsibility for useless and ungrateful neighbors, looking out 
for her own interests alone, speaking with the weight and authority 
that belong to the greatest monetary stock of the globe? 

The interest of France is therefore to give notice, without any 
further delay, of the dissolution of the Latin Union. We do not 
mean to reproach the French Government with slowness, with 


* The same fact of good money being driven out by bad money has recently 
been observed in Oran; Spanish pieces have driven out the French one hundred 
sou coins, 
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having let the first period of December 31, 1889, go by. But the 
coming renunciation of commercial treaties, the nation’s earnest wish 
to be freed from every diplomatic agreement bearing upon its 
economic interests, leave no doubt as to the fate in store for the 
Latin Union. The Latin Union was broken on the day the Italian 
Government entered the Triple Alliance against France, on the day 
the King of the Belgians accepted the protection of the German 
emperor. It is impossible to be at once the monetary partner of 
a great nation like France and its political adversary. Loans are 
not to be raised in France for paying armies arrayed against her, 

The violence of public opinion, that has arisen in France against 
the policy of treaties of commerce, proceeds in great part from 
the freedom with which the nations bordering upon France have 
of late years regulated their attitude. They have pretended at the 
same time to cultivate an alliance with Germany against France, 
and to continue to profit by their economic relations with France. 
Perhaps they have not yet a very clear idea of the contradiction 
between their desires. 

Suppose, for instance, that after the Crimean War France had 
tried to form a girdle of iron all around Russia; that she had 
compelled Prussia, Austria, Sardinia, and the Scandinavian States to 
side with her, and to sign treaties aiming to subject Russia per- 
petually to the arrangements made by the treaty of Paris. How 
would Russia have considered this pacific coalition? What sort of 
friendship would she have kept up with her neighbors, brothers 
and cousins of one family, who had entered it for the sake of the 
general happiness and universal peace? And if these humanitarian 
confederates, ever striving for peace, had multiplied and stationed. 
battalions and batteries upon her frontiers, if they had everywhere 
built strategic roads leading to them, if they had accumulated 
there fortifications and supplies, if they had signed military treaties, 
if their generals had exchanged opinions and plans, would Russia, 
with the olive branch of peace in her button-hole, have been so 
ready to accommodate her neighbors by entering into commercial 
treaties or monetary agreements with them ? 

Is there not for nations as well as for individuals a certain 
justice, as Cicero wrote some twenty centuries ago in Italy itself in 
an admirable passage of his Aepfud/ic? Has international justice 
two kinds of weights and two kinds of measures? Does it change 
in different countries and different times? In human consciences, 
notwithstanding their mobility and imperfections, is there not a 
sort of permanent criterion, by which the actions of nations may 
be judged as well as those of individuals? Does not the old rule: 
“Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you,’ 
apply to international as well as to private law? 

We are not unmindful of the superior rights of civilization, nor 
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of those of general peace, nor of the advantages of every kind 
that Europe might find in a _ universal reconciliation of races, 
peoples, and governments; perhaps, too, this may not be so diffhi- 
cult to realize as is thought. But it cannot come from the sacri- 
fices of a single nation, above all of that nation which, in Europe 
at least, has been most sorely tried during the course of this 
century, in spite of its extraordinary efforts to keep its rank in 
the world. 

France is therefore forced to give up all the generous Utopias, 
to which she alone has attached so much value, to look after her 
own exclusive interests, and to watch closely the enterprises and 
doings of her various neighbors. Although Italy owes her national 
independence to France, has she not been a party to agreements 
aiming directly to form around France, for the purpose of main- 
taining perpetually the stipulations of the treaty of Frankfort, that 
girdle of iron which we have just supposed France might have 
traced around Russia? Has not Belgium refused to take part in 
the Paris Exposition, and has not her ruler been willing to ride 
in the German emperor’s staff? And yet has not the Latin Union, 
at the expense of France, procured for Italy and Belgium the 
advantages to each one of them of a loan of 400 millions, on 
which they pay no interest? 

This contradiction between the political and economic attitude 
of the States around us has given a mortal blow to the ideas 
favoring international relations between countries. Who can for a 
single instant suppose that the Marquis of Salisbury’s declarations, 
in the name of the Tory ministry, advocating the observance by 
France of the treaty of Frankfort, have not deeply wounded the 
feelings of the French nation, and made still more difficult the 
relations between France and England? 

Consequently, it becomes necessary, with regard to the Latin 
Union, to cast aside the generous but Utopian ideas that dictated 
its formation. It no longer represents anything real. France no 
longer has any advantage from it. Let Italy join her fortunes with 
those of Germany, let Belgium compromise her neutrality; the 
political accounts will be settled later, when the proper time comes; 
but the joint monetary responsibility is nothing more now than a 
mere name; the only thing left to be done is to carry out the 
arrangements of 1886, to give notice and to liquidate the Union. 

Belgium, rich and provident, will probably always be able to keep 
her engagements. But will it be likewise with Italy? Owing to 
her political mistakes, is she not just now going through a serious 
financial crisis that may again oblige her to have recourse to a 
forced currency? With a forced currency, all the silver coins left 
in Italy will inevitably be driven out by paper, and will pous into 


France. Can France run the risk of this event ? 
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The Latin Union must therefore be given up as well as the 
treaties of commerce. France does not need to set her numerous 
armies in motion in order to make her power felt around her. 
She has only to fall back upon herself. Having immense capital, 
and the best sort of customers at her disposal, she need only 
receive in her markets the people who do not conspire against 
her. She has a right to require of all those doing business with 
her the utmost probity, the most complete economic and _ political 
reciprocity. 

Monetary agreements are only economic treaties, and, perhaps, 
the most important of all. As the Latin Union has not succeeded 
in bringing about political reciprocity, it is rejected by France just 
as the treaties of commerce are. They are both incompatible with 
the Triple Alliance. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM. 


[CONCLUDED, ] 
AUSTRIAN CLEARING HOUSES. 


The Vienna Bankers’ Clearing House was established February 
25, 1872, by an agreement entered into by the Chartered Austrian 
National Bank, the Nether-Austrian Bank of Discount, the Imperial 
Royal Chartered Institution of Credit for Commerce and _ Trade, 
and the Anglo-Austrian Bank, and several others. The agreement 
continues only for a year at a time, and the question of its con- 
tinuance with other important matters is decided at a _ general 
meeting held each year. Any clearing institution has the right to 
withdraw from the association at the end of each calendar year, 
provided it has given four weeks’ notice of its intention. 

Matters not determined at the general meeting are settled by a 
board of five directors, under whose direction the business is con- 
ducted. These directors appoint a controller or auditor and his 
assistant, who have personal control of the clearing. Each clearing 
institution must furnish the board with the names of the clearers 
who are to transact its business, and must provide the clearers 
with a card of identification. 

No person is admitted to the hall of the union except the per- 
sons acting at the clearings and the members of the board of 
directors. The expenses for heating, light, furnishing and printing 
are borne equally. Annual and weekly business statements are 
published. 

The general meeting established a code of by-laws for the gov- 
ernment of the clearing, which are as follows: 

1. The members of the Vienna Clearing Union (clearing institu- 
tions) shall bring on every business day the paper which they 
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may have and which may be due on that day, and which is more 
fully described in Par. 2, into the hall set apart for that purpose 
for mutual exchange, not for direct collection, and shall settle on 
the same day the balance, resulting therefrom and found to be 
correct. by debiting and crediting it on their accounts at the giro 
department of the Chartered Austrian National Bank. 

2. For mutual exchange are designated the following: 

a. Acceptances of a clearing institution. 

6, Acceptances of other concerns which are made payable by 
or at a clearing institution. 

c. Checks on a clearing institution. 

d. Mature, interest bearing certificates of deposit of a clearing 
institution. 

e. Mature partial hypothecated assignments. 

The interest on mature certificates of deposit of a clearing institu- 
tion, or on mature hypothecated assignments is to be marked for 
each separate paper on the respective lists. 

3. The clearing institutions shall communicate to each other 
the names of the concerns which make their acceptances paya- 
ble by or at each institution. (This rule has since been abro- 
gated.) 

4. Each clearing institution is provided with a current number 
which shall appear on all books and printed matter of the institu- 
tion to be used in the clearing union. 

5. Each clearing institution shall every day send to the clearance 
one, or, if necessary, two officers (clearers). 

6. It shall be the duty of the auditor and his assistant to super- 
intend the clearance and to ascertain and verify the total result 
of the daily clearance. 

7. The clearers shall appear every morning in season, in order 
to commence the clearance at g o'clock promptly. Each clearer 
shall, of course, also appear in case his institution has no notes 
to deliver to another clearing institution. 

8. Every clearer shall bring in the notes, etc., receipted, which are 
to be settled. They must be separate for each paying institution, 
and accompanied by a consignment and receipt. In the consign- 
ments, the notes, etc., shall appear arranged by drawees, with their 
number and total. The receipts must agree with the lists as to num- 
ber of pieces and amount. 

g. Every clearer shall first hand to the assistant auditor a notice 
in which appear all the notes, etc., of his institution, which are 
presented on that day for clearance, separately arranged for each 
paying institution and summed up. 

10. After the clearers have occupied the places assigned to them, 
the auditor rings the bell, and the mutual delivery of the notes, 
etc., together with the consignments and receipts, commences in the 
order prescribed by the auditor. 
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11. The receiving clearer compares the amounts of the notes 
delivered to him separately with the figures on the consignments, 
and examines the total appearing on the same and on the receipt. 
After finding it correct or making the necessary corrections (on 
the consignment, the receipt, and on the notice in the hands of 
the assistant), he marks the receipt with the stamp of his insti- 
tution, adding his own name to it,and hands it to the deliverer 
of the notes, etc. Before this is done the collecting clearer is not 
permitted to leave the place of the paying institution. 

12. In the day-book of each clearer is entered on the first line, 
right after the name of each institution, on the credit side, the 
total amount of the notes, etc., delivered by the clearer to this institu- 
tion, and on the debit side the total amount of all the notes, 
etc., received by the clearer from this institution. 

13. After the auditor of the Clearing Union has finished the 
first balance, he rings the bell to close, and only then and not 
before are the clearers permitted to leave in order to deliver to 
their institutions the notes, etc., which they received for clearance, 
to be examined. 

14. The exchange of the returned paper and the final clearance 
commences every day at 12 M. (changed to 12:30 P. M. Jan. 30, 
1876), and on the 15th and the last day of each month at I P. M.,, 
and the clearers shall for that purpose appear in season in the 
hall of the Clearing Union. 

15. Every clearer shall bring with him, for that purpose, the 
consignments of the notes which were delivered to him for clear- 
ance, also the returned paper, the latter with consignment and 
receipt (as in Par. 8). On each returned paper must be affixed a 
slip, on which the reason is stated why it was returned. 

16. The clearer shall also hand the assistant a notice on which 
the returned paper shall appear (as in Par. 9). 

17. After the clearers‘ have taken their places, they commence 
the mutual delivery of the returned paper (as in Par. Io), 

18. After that, the returned paper is compared with the consign- 
ment and receipt, then follow the corrections, if any are necessary, 
then the stamping and the delivery of the receipt (as in Par. 12). 
(By a provision adopted March 2, 1873, the indorser of notes not 
paid may offer in payment checks on a clearing institution, but 
such notes shall not be delivered to the indorser before such 
checks are paid.) 

19. Every clearer then enters in his day-book, next to the name 
of the clearing institution, on the second line and on the credit 
side, the sum total of all paper returned by him to such institu- 
tion, and on the debit side the sum total of all paper which that 
institution has returned to him. Then every clearer closes the 
entries in his book for that day, carries over the balance, and 
hands, the balance sheet to the auditor. 
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tes -o. After the auditor finds the balance sheets of the clearers 

ts, | correct, or corrects them, each clearer makes out the check on the 

pt. . giro department of the National Bank for clearance of the balance 

on due from his institution, signs it, and hands it to the auditor, who 

of approves it by his signature, and forwards it to the giro depart- 

ti- ment of the National Bank. 

er | 21. After the auditor declares the day’s business closed by ring- 

ot : ing the bell, and not before, are the clearers permitted to leave 

the hall. 

e, ) 22, The auditor and his assistant shall see that the clearers 

le * shall promptly keep the business hours, and that order shall be 

1- a strictly observed, and the clearance not be disturbed. In case a 

S, se clearer repeatedly comes too late, or another trouble occurs, the 

: auditor shall report it to the board. 

e a The clearings at Vienna, since the establishment of the Union 

rt 3 have been as follows: 

0 : Year. Deliveries. | Year. Delivertes. 

:. (B92 .cccceeevces 261,586,483 florins. | Bibcvcccesncus 306,578,931 florins. 
RR. cénsesonnus 366,128,181 | ii earns e 315,936,372 

fe AA ccinctcennes 278,758, ‘630 “ | ee 257,311,397. ** 

e Ce Bs cisawa<camniilen 254,045,073“ | ee 269,819,370 “ 

“ 1D .«ccccaneee 271,093,13t ‘  _. EET ETT 275,730,331 * 

, 4 a 324,358,861 ‘ 1888..... vanen ac 264,666,824 ‘* 

. aw waekeiian * 313,690,193 ** i icaitécecsiininn 262,884,450 * 

2 oy Pere Terre 287,433,12 ” | 

| PR cnaenenenen 279,541,338 °*° | Total, 18 years. 5,139,809,826 ‘* 
fGee sacdsaaen .. 287,851,303 ‘ $2,467, 100,000 

| Ths anuemeie 262,388,669 * | 

' a The matter cleared consists mostly of notes. The use of checks 

| a is not general, as people prefer bank bills. The Government stamp 

mt on checks is two kreuzers, or about one cent. The number of 


| members belonging to the Bankers’ Clearing Association is ten. 
| In addition to the Bankers’ Clearing House, there is a Stock 
i Exchange Clearing House, which does a much larger amount of 
business than the former. Its transactions since 1872 have been as 








follows: 
Year. Clearings. Year. Clearings. 
1872, from July 1.2,296,598, 352 florins. Piessueseuens 5,571,038,178 florins. 
1873. bee eeeeeeees 2,304, 318,630 | ere erry 4,681,401, 392 
Psexkscwuwes 1,264,909,523  ‘ Ps ce000dnsees 5,103,388,0s1  *S 
ID75 cs eccceccees 1,419,742,953 ‘“* eee 4,330,910,891 
ins esenaaeield T,490,702,855 ‘ ee iidasaewans 4,684,573.387 ‘ 
ee ee 2,372,207,888 ‘* St kerawe omen 4,640,231,187 ‘° 
ee 2,759,452,877.  ‘' ere 4,929,670,035 ‘ 
caidas 4.247,977,521 °! ask eters 5,770,754,218 
 sccdacwnees 5,570,036,41r ** | — 
nee 7,668,904,168 * 71,179,418,517.  * 







CLEARING HOUSES IN ITALY. 





The law of April 7, 1881, in regard to the abolition of the com- 
pulsory method of payments, authorized at the same time the estab- 
lishment of Clearing Houses in the cities which would be indicated 
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by royal decree. And the royal decree of May 19, 1881, nominated 
the cities of Rome, Naples, Milan, Turin, Venice, Florence, Genoa, 
Palermo, Bologna, Messina, Catania, Bari, and Cagliari. 

The right of founding these Clearing Houses was conferred upon 
the Chambers of Commerce, and the National Bank (z. e., the Bank 
of Italy) was also interested in the question. However, up to the 
present time, only the following cities have Clearing Houses, viz., 
Rome, Milan, Genoa (1882), Bologna, Catania (1883), and Florence 
(1885). Leghorn has had one a long time. 

The rules under which the mercantile houses are admitted to the 
privileges of the Clearing Houses vary from city to city. In the 
large cities they are, in general, more strict than in the smaller ones. 
In Catania, merchants are admitted to membership simply by 
soliciting admission. In Rome, on the contrary, it is required of 
the members that their active capital must be at least one mil- 
lion lire. The Treasury Department of the State also takes an 
interest in the Clearing Houses. 

The general internal management of the Clearing Houses is 
similar to that of such institutions in other countries. 

The development of the Clearing Houses in Italy is shown by 
the following figures, derived from documents kindly furnished by 
Mr. Augustus O. Brown, U. S. Consul-General at Rome: 


Genoa. 
907,605, 51g 
1,410,420, 706 
1,529,220,427 
2, 780,945,850 


Leghorn. 
995,916,740 


920,425,450 
Catania. 
77, 166,467 


Bologna. 
28,432,919 


Milan. 
4,987,715,631 
,206, 501 ,Cc22 
8,026, 326,470 
9, 105,300,570 


Florence. 


721,418,387 
2,050,608, 408 


Rome, 
914,574,069 

1,579, 140,804 

1,428,998, 748 
989,020,664 


Totals. 


8,632,829,734 
13,419,520,209 


119,516,847 
57,248,919 
4,019,203 


34,194,788 
56,082,582 
45,408,901 


The money employed in paying balances at all 
Houses was as follows: 
1,852,990.343 lire. 


peueecenncoews 1, 334,713,649 lire. 
1,732,997,407  ** 1,964,148,523 ‘ 


14,775)530,812 
16,913,770,368 


these Clearing 


2,649,241, 530 
3,:077,582,719 


The following comparative table of the world’s clearings in 1890 
will serve to show the relative progress of the nations in avail- 


ing themselves of the advantages of the Clearing House: 
Exchanges. 
$56,279, 759,824 
375939, 530,611 


United States 

Great Britain (reported) 
German Clearing Houses 
Italian ” 

Australian «@ 

Paris u " 
Dominion of Canada (about) 
Vienna Bankers’ Clearing House 





$104,831, 342,835 


DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 











PRESENTMENT OF CHECKS. 


PRESENTMENT OF CHECKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF INDIANA. 
Culver v. Marks. 


Presentation of a check to the bank and notice of non-payment is not necessary, 
when the drawer has no funds on deposit for its payment at the time when it should 
be presented, or, having funds, withdraws them, or where, by agreement of the 
parties, the check is not to be presented. 

Checks dated at ‘‘La Fayette, Indiana,” and drawn on the ‘ First National 
Bank,” support an allegationghat they were drawn upon the *‘ First National Bank 
of La Fayette, Indiana.” 

Interest is properly allowed on checks from the date of presentment, or the day 
when they would have been presented had there been funds for their payment. 

.vidence that the bank would have paid checks drawn upon it by the maker, if 
presented, is not admissible, where there is evidence that he had no funds in 
deposit in the bank at the time for presentment for payment. 

Original entries, made by the proper officers in the books of a bank, showing the 
account of a depositor, are competent evidence, though some of the persons making 
the entries are dead, some out of the State, and the others have no recollection of 
the facts. 

It is not error to permit a statement of a depositor’s account made from the 
bank s books by an expert accountant to be read in evidence, where the books are 
also in evidence, and the accountant is examined as a witness. 

Ops, J.—This is an action by —_ F. Marks against Malinda Cul- 
ver, administratrix of the estate of Moses C. Culver, deceased, to recover 
aclaim against the estate of the decedent. It is contended by the appel- 
lee that the appeal was not taken and perfected within the time allowed 
by statute. The appellant asked and obtained leave of this court to 
appeal, which disposed of this question, and it is unnecessary to consider 
it further, 

Appellant’s decedent died in December, 1884,and the claim was filed in 
February, 1885. The basis of the claim is three checks, copies of which are 
filed with the complaint, and marked “A,” “B,” and “C”,and are in the 
following words and figures: (A) “ La Fayette, Ind., Nov. Ist, 1869. The 
First National Bank: Pay to J. F. Marks one thousand dollars. $1,000. 
[Signed] M. C. CULVER.” (B) “La Fayette, Ind., Nov. 8th, 1870. First 
National Bank: Pay to J. F. Marks or bearer five hundred dollars. $500. 
[Signed] M. C. CULVER.” (C) “La Fayette, Ind., Dec. 29th, 1870. 
First National Bank: Pay to |: F. Marks or bearer one thousand dol- 
lars. $1,000.00. [Signed] M. C. CULVER.” Also three promissory 
notes—one dated December 17, 1870, for $1,051.34, executed by the 
decedent to appellee; one dated September 1, 1870, for $550, executed 
by decedent to appellee; and one dated July 29, 1872, for $2,000, 
executed by the decedent to one Smith Lee, and assigned by him to 
appellee. 

There are some I9 paragraphs of complaint, most of them declaring 
upon the checks, and varying in their allegations. There was no further 
pleading filed. There was a trial by the court under the statute, and a 
finding for the appellee on the checks and notes, aggregating $7,694.31. 
The court’s finding is as follows: “ The court being in all things fully 
advised, finds that there is due the plaintiff, of and from the adminis- 
tratrix, to be paid out of the estate of the decedent, Moses C. Culver, 
on account of the note for $2,000, and dated July 29, 1872, the sum of 
eight hundred and twenty-three dollarsand twelve cents ($823.12); on 
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the due-bill dated December 17, 1870, the sum of seven hundred and 
ninety-six dollars and fifty-nine cents ($796.59); on the two one thou- 
sand dollar checks, one dated November 1, 1869, and one dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1870, the sum of three thousand nine hundred and thirty-six 
dollars and twenty-six cents ($3,936.26); on the five hundred and fiity 
dollar note, dated September 1, 1870, the sum of one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-three dollars and thirty-four cents ($1,383.34), 
including one hundred and twenty-five dollars and seventy-five cents as 
and for attorney’s fees; and on the check for five hundred dollars, and 
dated November 8, 1870, the sum of seven hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars, being the principal and interest thereon from the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1878; and making in the aggregate, the sum of seven thousand six 
hundred and ninety-four dollars and thirty-one cents ($7,694.31).” The 
appellant demurred to each paragraph of the complaint, which was 
overruled, and exceptions. The appellant also filed a motion for a new 
trial, which was overruled, and exceptions; also moved the court in 
arrest of judgment, which was overruled and exceptions reserved ; and 
these various rulings of the court are assigned as error. No question is 
presented as to the sufficiency of the paragraphs on the notes, or the 
right of the appellee to recover the amount due upon them. 

The paragraphs of the complaint are numerous, and we do not deem 
it necessary to set them out, as we can state the questions presented in 
much less space. They all declare upon the checks, and aver facts to 
excuse the necessity for presentment to the bank for payment, and 
notice to the drawer of non-payment, differing in the averments in this 
particular : Some aver that Culver, the drawer, did not have money or 
funds sufficient in amount in said bank onthe day of the date and 
delivery of said check, nor did he have enough on the day after the date 
of drawing and delivering said check in said bank, to pay said check, 
The ninth paragraph, declaring on the check dated November 1, 1869, 
alleges that Culver, the drawer, did not have money or means enough 
in said bank on the day of the date of said check, nor did he have suffi- 
cient funds or money in said bank until the 11th day of November, 18609, 
to pay said check. Others aver that all the money or means said Moses 
C. Culver had in said bank on the day of the date of said check, or had 
at any time thereafter in said bank, were, by said check, paid to said 
Moses C. Culver, or to other persons on the order, check, or request of 
the said Culver, and not to the plaintiff on account of said check. 
Others aver that at the time of the execution and delivery of said check 
the said Moses C. Culver requested the plaintiff not to present said 
check to said bank for payment, and that he, the said Moses C. Culver, 
should be permitted to pay, and that he, the said Culver, would pay, 
said check without presentment thereof for payment to said bank; and 
the plaintiff then and there promised not to present for payment said 
check at said bank, and to permit the said Culver to pay the same with- 
out presentment tor payment at said bank; that in pursuance of said 
request of said Culver, and the promise of the plaintiff, the plaintiff did 
not present said check, nor was the same presented to said bank for 
payment. The fourteenth paragraph on the check, dated December 29, 
1870, alleges that Culver did not have money or means sufficient in 
amount in said bank on the day of the date of said check, nor did he 
have enough means or money in said bank for more than 30 days 
thereafter, to pay said check. 

The foregoing are the averments in the respective paragraphs relating 
to the checks. The several paragraphs are, respectively, based on the 
checks as the foundation of the action, and the checks constitute a 
cause of action. (Henshaw v. Root, 60 Ind. 220; Fletcher v. Pierson, 69 
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Ind. 281.) The general rule is that a check must be presented to the 
bank for payment, and that notice of non-payment must be given to 
the drawer, but there are exceptions to this rule. In Bolles, Banks, p. 
325, § 333, it is said: “ Another excuse is the lack of funds with the 
drawee. The drawing of a check under such circumstances, unex- 
plained, isa fraud which deprives the maker of every right to require 
presentation and demand of payment.” In Franklin v. Vanderpool, 1 
Hall 78, it is held that, if a maker of a bank check has no funds in the 
bank upon which it is drawn at the date of the check, it is not neces- 
sary for the hoider to present such check at bank for payment, in order 
to enable him to sustain an action upon it against the maker. Where 
the maker of a check withdraws his funds from the bank, so that the 
check cannot be paid, no demand and notice are necessary. (Bolles, 
Ranks, supra; Sutcliffe v. McDowell, 2 Nott & McC. 251.) In 2 Morse 
Zanks (3d Ed.) § 425, it is said: “‘ Presentment, however, may be 
altogether dispensed with, provided that if made it could not at the 
time be legally and properly met by the bank with a payment”; and 
numerous authorities are cited in support of this statement. This is 
in accordance witha well-settled legal principle that the law requires no 
unnecessary thing to be done. Checks are presumed to be drawn 
against a fund deposited in the bank, out of which they areto be paid ; 
and if there is no such fund so deposited out of which they can be paid, 
the presumption is that a demand will be of no avail, and useless ; and 
it must be further presumed that the drawer knows the state of his 
account with the bank, and whether or not he has sufficient funds on 
deposit to pay the check, and, if he has not, no demand is necessary ; 
and, if no demand be necessary, then certainly no notice is necessary— 
being no demand, there could be no notice of demand. It is further 
stated in Morse, Banks, sufra, that “regular presentation may be 
waived by conduct or representations. Any agreement, express or 
implied, will excuse want of the usual formalities.” It is further said 
that “a check given as evidence of a loan to the drawer need not be 
presented to the drawee.” 

This doctrine is held in the case of Currzer v. Davis, 111 Mass. 480. 
It is the well-settled rule that, in the absence of any agreement or spe- 
cial circumstances, a check shall be presented at least within banking 
hours on the day following the date of its delivery, if the bank on 
which it is drawn is in the same place where the payee lives or does 
business, and that the first presentment fixes the rights of the parties. 
If, upon such presentation, the bank offers and is willing to pay, and 
the payee refuses to accept it, and afterwards, and before it is again pre- 
sented, the bank fails, as between the payee and the drawer the payee 
suffers the loss. (See 2 Morse, Banks, $§ 421, 426.) And it must necessa- 
rily follow, from the well-settled law regarding checks, that if the drawer 
has no funds in the bank at the time the payee is by law required to 
present the check for payment, no necessity for demand and notice 
exists, and that the liability of the parties is fixed at this time. That is 
to say, if demand and notice be necessary, demand must be made on 
the day following the delivery of the check, if the bank is in the same 
place where the payee lives, and does business, and notice must be 
given, and the liability is thereby then and there fixed, and the payee 
may immediately bring suit. So, on the other hand, it must logically 
flow and necessarily follow from this rule that if the drawer has no 
money or funds on deposit in the bank at the time the payee is required 
to present the check, then the liability of the drawer is fixed without 
presentation and notice, and the payee may at once bring suit on the 
check; and whatever takes place afterwards in the state of his account 
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at the bank can make no difference, and will not change the rights of 
the parties. The authorities cited, we think, are decisive of all the 
questions presented by the rulings on the demurrers to the several para- 
graphs of complaint; and that the general rule is that the payee must 
present the check for payment, and give notice to the drawer of its 
non-payment, but that no presentation or notice is necessary when the 
drawer has no funds on deposit for the payment of the check at the 
time when the check should be presented; or if he have funds on 
deposit at the time, and withdraw the same, leaving none on deposit 
for the payment of the check, or if by consent of the drawee or agent 
between him and the payee the check is not to be presented at the bank 
for payment, then there is no necessity for presentation and notice. 
There was no error in overruling the demurrers to the complaint. 

It is contended that the right of recovery was barred by limitation. 
What we have said in passing upon the complaint disposes of this 
question. The check being in writing, and constituting the foundation 
of the action, it is not barred by the statute of limitations. A question 
is made as to the check. It is contended that as the complaint alleges 
that the checks were drawn on the “ First National Bank of La Fayette, 
Indiana,” and that there was no proof of such fact except that the 
checks were read in evidence and that the checks are drawn on the 
“First National Bank,” that the proof made by the introduction of the 
checks does not correspond with the averments of the complaint. The 
checks were copied and made a part of the respective paragraphs of the 
complaint which declared upon them, and showed affirmatively in each 
paragraph of the complaint the name of the bank upon which they 
were drawn. They were each dated at “La Favette, Indiana,” and 
drawn on the “ First National Bank,” and the name of no other place or 
bank appeared upon the check; and the evidence showed that there 
was a First National Bank at La Fayette, and the fair presumption, in 
the absence of anything appearing to the contrary, is that it related to, 
and that they were drawn upon, that bank. (Walker v. Woollen, 54 
Ind. 164; Roachv. Hill, Id. 245; Dutch v. Boyd, 81 Ind. 146.) 

It is not contended that there is no evidence to support the allega- 
tions of the paragraphs of the complaint which allege that it was agreed 
that appellee should not present the checks at the bank for payment, 
but that Culver should pay them without presentation. This can make 
no difference. There were several other paragraphs of the complaint, 
respectively declaring on each of the checks, and, if the evidence sup- 
ported one paragraph declaring on each check, the finding would be 
sustained. It was not necessary, because appellee declared on each 
cause of action in several various forms of averments, that he should 
prove the allegations of each paragraph of his complaint. 

It is contended that the assessment of the amount of recovery is too 
large ; that the court allowed interest upon the checks. In this there is 
no error. Under the law, as we have stated, the cause of action accrued 
upon the checks at the time they should have been presented, if there 
had been money in the bank for their payment; and, as the payee 
resided at the same place where the bank was doing business, this 
would be the next day after the delivery of the check, and appellee is 
entitled to interest from that date. 

We now come to questions presented by the motion for new trial on 
the admission and rejection of evidence. The appellant offered to prove 
by Mr. M. L. Pierce, president of the bank, that if, at the date of several 
checks, or at any time during the years 1869 and 1870, checks for like 
amounts had been presented to the First National Bank drawn by 
Moses C. Culver by the holder of such checks, they would have been 
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paid. Theoffer was properly made. The witness was sworn, and asked 
the proper question, and the evidence was excluded. In this ruling of 
the courtthere was noerror. The evidence offered is to the effect that 
the bank could have paid the checks without regard to whether Mr. 
Culver had funds in the bank or not. It is a well-settled rule that the 
liabilities of the parties are fixed by the fact of the drawer having or not 
having funds in the bank out of which the check could be lawfully paid, 
and the fact that he had no funds in the bank against which the check 
is drawn and out of which he had a legal right to have it paid, or, in 
other words, if the bank was not at the time indebted to the drawer 
for money deposited, whereby he had the right to expect the bank to 
pay the check and charge it to him as against such deposit account, 
then the payee was relieved from making a demand; and this cannot 
be changed by a willingness on the part of the bank to pay the check 
of the drawer, notwithstanding he may have no funds on deposit. The 
payee took the check with the legal obligation resting upon him to 
present the check at the bank for payment, and if he failed to do so, 
and the drawer had funds in the bank to pay it, and loss ensued by rea- 
son of such failure, the payee suffers the loss; but, if the drawer had 
no funds in the bank for the payment of the check, the payee is 
excused from presenting the check for payment. If the drawer has no 
funds in the bank at the time for presentment for payment, there is no 
legal obligation resting upon the payee to present it for payment. The 
bank had no legal right to permit the drawer to overdraw and pay his 
check out of the funds of other depositors, or the money of the stock- 
holders. 

The next question for consideration is the exception of the appel- 
lant to the ruling of the court to the admission in evidence of the 
entries in the books of the First National Bank, made in the usual 
course of business, showing the state of the account of said Moses C. 
Culver at and subsequent to the execution of the checks sued upon. 
As preliminary to the introduction of the entries in these books in evi- 
dence, it was shown by the clerks and officers of the bank, produced in 
court as witnesses, and as to the entries made by such witnesses, that 
they were at the time the entries were made the proper and authorized 
bookkeepers to make such entries; that the entries were made by 
them in the due course of business, in the discharge of their duties, and 
were correct when made; that the entries made by them were original, 
and entered by them in books kept for that purpose; and that they 
had no recollection of the facts represented by the entries. As to the 
entries made by parties who were not witnesses, it was shown that the 
enterer was at the time the entry was made the proper bookkeeper and 
agent of the bank to make the entries in the due course of business; 
that the entries were original entries, in original books, made by such 
bookkeepers, in due course of business, and were in the known hand- 
writing of such bookkeepers; and that the enterer was dead or a non- 
resident of the State of Indiana. After the making of such preliminary 
proof, the entries were admitted in evidence, over the objection of the 
appellant. It was proper to prove in this case the state of Moses C. 
Culver’s account with the bank upon which he drew the checks, at the 
time he drew them, and subsequent thereto, under the issues in the 
case. And it is pertinent to the question to consider how such facts 
could be proven, if the evidence introduced was not admissible or com- 
petent for that purpose. The bank with which he did business, and 
upon which he drew the check, kept books and made an entry of all 
their business—of the money deposited by Culver, and checks drawn by 


him and paid by the bank. The books were kept by disinterested 
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parties. Some of the persons who at the time of the transaction kept 
the books took the deposit and placed it to Culver’s credit, paid the 
checks drawn by him, and entered them on the books, or charged them 
to his account, were dead. Others were beyond the jurisdiction of the 
court, and others had no personal recollection of the transaction, except 
to know that the books were kept in due course of the banking busi- 
ness, and were correct, and showed a correct statement of the account. 
Unless the evidence admitted was competent, the appellee is deprived 
of making proof of the facts. 

Price v. Torrington, 1 Smith, Lead. Cas. (9th Ed.) 566, was an action 
for beer sold and delivered. It was held that a book containing an 
account of the beer delivered by the plaintiff's drayman, and which it 
was the duty of the drayman to sign daily, was competent to prove the 
delivery, on proof that the drayman was dead, and of his handwriting. 
In a note to this case it is said: “A party’s own books of account and 
original entries are now, in most, if not all, of the United States received 
as evidence of a sale and delivery of goods to, or of work done for, the 
adverse party.”” Onthe same subject it is further said: “ The reason 
for its introduction has never been placed by any court on higher 
ground than that of necessity ; for, in view of the number and frequency 
of transactions of which entries are daily required to be made, the 
difficulty and inconvenience of making formal common-law proof of 
each item would be very great. To insist upon it, therefore, would 
either render a credit system impossible, or leave the creditor remedi- 
less.” In 1 Greenl. Ev. (14th Ed.) § 115, it is said: ‘It is upon the same 
ground that certain entries made by third persons are treated as origi- 
nal evidence. Entries by third persons are divisible into two classes: 
First, those which are made in the discharge of official duty and in the 
course of professional employment ; and, secondly, mere private entries. 
Of these latter we shall hereafter speak. In regard to the former class, 
the entry, to be admissible, must be one which it was the person’s duty 
to make, or which belonged to the transaction as part thereof, or which 
was its usual and proper concomitant.” In1 Whart. Ev. (3d Ed.) § 238, 
it is said: “An accountant or other business agent may be regarded as a 
member of a well-adjusted business machine, noting in the proper time 
and in the proper way what it is his duty to note. If he has no person- 
al motive to swerve him, the inference is that what he does in this way 
he does accurately ; and his evidence, if there be nothing to impeach it, 
rises in authority precisely to the extent to which he is to be regarded 
as a mechanical and self-forgetting register of the events which his 
accounts are offered to prove. Hence it isthat the memoranda or book 
entries of an officer, agent, or business man, when in the course of his 
duties, become evidence after his decease, or after he has passed out of 
the range of process, or become incompetent to testify of the truth of 
such entries ; subject, however, to be excluded, if it appear that in mak- 
ing the entries he was not registering, but manufacturing current facts.” 
The rule, as stated by Greenleaf and Wharton, is well supported by 
authorities. (Szchkles v. Mather, 20 Wend. 70.) In The Faxon v. Hollis, 
13 Mass. 427, the book of a blacksmith, kept in ledger form, the items 
being first noted down on a slate and then entered in the book, was 
held to be competent evidence. (Reynolds v. Manning, 15 Md. 510; 
Kelsea v. Fletcher, 48 N.H. 282; Coolidge v. Brigham, 5 Metc. 68; New 
Haven Co. v. Goodwin, 42 Conn. 230.) In Alter v. Berghaus, 8 Watts 
77, it is held that the absence of a witness from the State, so far as it 
affects the admissibility of secondary evidence, has the same effect as 
his death. This was in relation tothe admission in evidence of original 
entries in books made by such absent person. We think the evidence 
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isclearly admissible, but we — add that, as regards the books kept 
by bookkeepers and officers of National banks, by section 5,209, Rev. St. 

_ S., it is made a penal offense to make a false entry in any such books; 
so that these entries were not only made as original entries in the due 
course of business, but the persons making them were liable to criminal 
prosecution, and, upon conviction, to suffer imprisonment, if they made 
a false entry. 

A bookkeeper for the bank made out a statement of all the items of 
Culver’s account appearing in the books of the bank, and appeared and 
was sworn as a witness, and stated that he had prepared such statement, 
and had it with him, and. with the books before him was interrogated 
as to what items appeared in the account. The court permitted such 
statement so made out and testified to by the witness in evidence, and 
allowed the same to be read to the jury, over the objection and excep- 
tions of the appellant, and this ruling of the court is complained of as 
error. This was a long statement of accounts, and the witness who 
made out the statement was subject to cross-examination. The appel- 
lant had an opportunity to test its correctness, and cross-examine the 
witness who made out the statement. The appellant had as full and 
complete an opportunity to discover any error in the statement made by 
the witness as if he had appeared as a witness and testified from the 
books without making any written statements. When the entries in 
books are numerous and complicated, it is competent to permit an 
expert bookkeeper, who has examined the books, to give a summary 
oral statement of their contents and computations made. (See The 
Work of the Advocate, by Elliott, page 217, and authorities there cited. 
See, also, Von Sachs v. Kretz,72 N. Y.548; McCormick v. Railroad Co., 
49 N. Y. 315; Howard v. McDonough, 77 N. Y. 593.) Wesee no reason 
why, when such expert witness who has examined the books and made 
an abstract of them, testifies as a witness, and opportunity is given for 
cross-examination in regard to such statement, as in this case, the state- 
ment may not be admitted in evidence and read to the jury. We think 
the abstract of the books was properly admitted, but the original entries 
made in the books were also in evidence in this case,and no complaint 
is made that the statement did not correspond with the books, and, 
whether properly admitted or not, no harm could have resulted to the 
appellant by reason of the admission of such statement, and therefore 
no reason exists for the reversal of the case. (Bank v. Adams, 91 Ind. 
288; Hays v. Morgan, 87 Ind. 231-236.) There is a further question as 
to the ruling of the court in refusing to allow the appellant to ask one 
Spencer a cross-examining question. We have considered this, and 
there was noerror. There is no error in the record for which the judg- 
ment should be reversed. 

Judgment affirmed with costs. 





——___»-$<_______ 
CONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL BANKING ACT—IN- 
SOLVENCY. 


U. S. DISTRICT COURT, N. D. OF ILLINOIS. 
Bennett v. The Third Nattonal Bank. 


A set-off in favor of the maker of a noteor billof exchange may be made against 
any person who shall have assigned such instrument after it becomes due. 

The National Banking Act makes void all transfers in favor of or against Na- 
tional Banks after the commission of an act of insolvency. 

BLODGETT, J.—This is a suit brought upon a certificate of deposit 
issued by the defendant bank on December 14, 1872, for the sum of 
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$315. The certificate of deposit certifies that “ Emily J. Dunn has de- 
posited in the bank the sum of $315, payable on return of this certificate 
duly indorsed.” A plea was interposed stating that in November, 1877, 
the defendant bank committed an act cf insolvency, and its affairs were 
put into the hands of a receiver, appointed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, for the purpose of winding up its affairs in conformity with the 
National Banking law, and that at the time the bank so became insol- 
vent, and was placed in the hands of a receiver, the certificate of deposit 
in question remaining in the hands of Emily J. Dunn, she was indebted 
to the Third National Bank for an over-drawn account to an amount 
very largely exceeding the amount of the certificate of deposit in ques- 
tion. A demurrer is interposed to this plea, and the only question is 
whether this is a good defense to the suit. 

Two points are made upon the demurrer: first, that the set-off plead- 
ed in this case did not arise out of the same subject-matter in the trans- 
action as the certificate of deposit, and that it is, therefore, subject to 
the rule that equities, as they are called in the law of negotiable paper, 
must arise out of the same transaction, and that a set-off is not an 
equity. That position would undoubtedly be good in many States of 
this Union, but the 12th section of the act of the State of Illinois in re- 
gard to negotiable instruments specially makes a set-off in favor of the 
maker of the note, or bill of exchange, available if the paper is assigned 
after it becomes due. It is substantially a copy of the statute of New 
York on the same subject, and lets in a set-off as well as any equity 
growing out of the transaction out of which the note originated. 

Secondly, it is claimed that this instrument did not become due until 
a demand was made, and no demand was made until after the receiver 
was appointed. My view upon this question is substantially this: The 
Supreme Court of the United States has held that the National Bank- 
ing Act prescribes a system of bankruptcy, or insolvency, for the settle- 
ment of the affairs of National banks; that they have a system of bank- 
ruptcy peculiar to themselves, and are not amenable to the general pro- 
visions of the bankrupt law; also the National Banking Act makes 
void all transfers and changes of the indebtedness in favor of or against 
the National bank after the commission of an act of insolvency, which 
in any way disturbs the relations between the bank and its creditors. It 
seems to me there can be no escape from the conclusion that the paper 
of the defendant bank assigned after the bank committed an act of in- 
solvency, and was placed in the hands of a receiver under the National 
Banking Act, was dishonored paper within the meaning of commercial 
law ; that it is over-due paper, and although the paper in question was 
only payable on presentation, and there is no averment of presentation 
until after the bank was placed in the hands of a receiver, yet, the mo- 
ment a receiver was appointed, its commercial paper, in the hands of who- 
ever held it,.became, from that time on, dishonored paper, and subject 
to all equities between the bank and the original party to whom it was 
payable. 

For these reasons, the demurrer to the plea is overruled. Suit subse- 
quently dismissed. 

E. A. Sherburne, for plaintiff. Lyman & Jackson, for defendant. 











LOSS OF DEPOSIT BOOK. 


LOSS OF DEPOSIT BOOK. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Wagner Vv. Howard Sav. Inst. 


Where one by-law of a savings bank declared ‘‘ that no person shall have the 
right to demand any part of the principal or interest without producing the origi- 
nal deposit book, that such payments may be entered therein,” and another of 
such by-laws declared ‘‘ that, should any depositor lose his book, he is required 
to give immediate notice thereof to the institution, and, in cases of doubt as to 
the identity of the depositors or claimants, the board may require such testimony 
and security as they may deem necessary.” //e/d, that these by-laws, properly 
construed, did not signify that if the deposit book were lost its non-production was 
a bar to the right of the depositor to demand and sue for his deposit. (CUuere. 
Whether such a company could enter into any contract which would pre- 
clude the depositor, in case of the loss of his book, from suing for the moneys 
due him. 

At the trial of the issues in the above-stated cause before the court 
without a jury, the following proofs were made: 

“(1) That on the 14th day of September, A. D. 1886, the plaintiff 
deposited with the defendant, a savings institution in the city of New- 
ark, the sum of $50, and an account with her in that name, and num- 
bered 49,225, was then opened. The defendants gave her a deposit book 
with the same number thereon, and a copy of the said book, containing 
extracts from the by-laws and constitution of said defendant corporation 
printed in the said books, is hereto annexed, and to be considered as 
part hereof. Among these by-laws are the following: ‘Art.9. All 
drafts must be made personally, or by order in writing of the depositor, 
if the institution have the signature of the party in their signature book, 
or by letters of attorney duly authenticated; but no person shall have 
the right to demand any part of the principal or interest without pro- 
ducing the original book, that such payments may be entered therein. 
Art. 10. All deposits shall be entered in the books of the institution, 
and a duplicate or pass-book shall be given to each depositor, in which 
the deposit shall be entered, and which shall be the voucher for the 
depositor; and possession of such duplicate or pass-hook may be 
treated by the institution as authority to pay the amount due thereby 
to the person producing the same, and all payments so made shall be 
deemed good and valid payments to the depositors, respectively.. The 
Howard Savings Institution was incorporated by an act approved March 
16, 1857 (P. L. 219), Aro wt the same. By section 3 of this act it was 
provided that the board of managers should have power to make, 
ordain and establish such by-laws and regulations as they should judge 
proper for the transacting, managing and directing of the affairs of the 
institution not repugnant to the constitution and by-laws of this State, 
or of the United States. By section 4 it was provided ‘that the said 
institution may receive as deposits all sums of money which may be 
offered for the purpose of being invested, in such amounts, and at such 
times, and on such terms as the by-laws shall prescribe, which shall be 
invested accordingly, and shall be repaid to the depositor at such 
times, and with such interest, and under such regulations as the board 
of managers shall from time to time prescribe.’ Section 12 requires that 
‘every person depositing money shall be furnished with a duplicate of 
his or her account, in which every deposit or payment shall be regularly 
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entered as soon as made.’ The board of managers duly adopted by- 
laws (fro ut the same), among which were the by-laws above set out; 
the portion of the by-laws relating to the deposits being printed in each 
deposit book. (2) The account, as it stood on the trial, showed that 
there had been, from the date of the first deposit upto the time of 
trial, deposits and interests placed to her credit amounting to $1,508.02, 
and the debits against said account amounting to $650, leaving a bal- 
ance standing to her credit in said bank of $858.02. (3) It was proved 
that the said book of deposit, numbered 49,225, had been stolen from 
the plaintiff on the 4th day of July, A. D. 1887; that she had never 
assigned said book to any person or persons whatsoever; that she had 
on the 5th day of July, A. D. 1887, notified the said bank that her said 
book had been stolen, and that she also caused a notice to be inserted 
in the Newark Daly Advertiser, a newspaper published in the city of 
Newark, of which the following is a true copy : ‘ Lost or Stolen. Deposit 
book No. 49,225, of the Howard Savings Institution. Finder will be 
rewarded by leaving the same at the office of Philip Lowy, 764 Broad 
street.’ (4) That the plaintiff has from time to time made demand on said 
defendants for the balance of money which might at such times be due 
her; but that said defendants have always resisted the payment of the 
whole or any part of said money unless said plaintiff produce the origi- 
nal vook of deposit, or give to said defendants a bond of indemnity. 
(5) That no demand under said book has ever been made by any other 
_ person to said defendants than the plaintiff, or some other person in 

her behalf. (6) One Mary Brady was arrested for the larceny of the 
book, and was indicted by the grand jury of Essex county at the Sep- 
tember term, 1887, but the indictment has never been tried; the 
prosecutor stating on the trial of this cause that the failure to try the 
indictment was due tothe sickness of a material witness. 

“ Upon the above facts I certify to the Supreme Court, for its advis- 
ory opinion, the question whether the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
the amount remaining due on the account in a court of law, and without 
giving a bond of indemnity ; and also the question whether, if she be so 
entitled to recover, the defendant is entitled to indemnity for costs. 
The charter of the defendant, and the by-laws printed in the deposits 
book, are to be considered as part of the certificate to be referred to 
on the argument, if necessary; and the statement made by the circuit 
judge on directing the certificate shall be annexed in the printed case. 

Davip A. DEPUE, J.” 

On the hearing of the case Justice Depue made the fo.lowing state- 
ment: “Iam entirely satisfied that this is the woman who deposited 
the money; that this money is hers; and that the book was lost. 
There is no theory on which there could be hesitation on that subject. 
Her preparation for her journey to Germany is convincing proof. The 
case is so clear that there is no question about it; nor is there any 
doubt with regard to the good faith of the bank. It is an important 
case. One of my difficulties in the case was with regard to the indem- 
nity to the bank with respect tocosts. In looking at this matter on 
both sides, it occurred to me that a remedy might be had ina court of 
equity, and that that remedy would be subject to indemnity to the insti- 
tution for costs. I will certify the facts that are found, and I want 
included in the case the demand, the advertisement, and the fact that 
the officers of the bank refused to pay simply on the ground of the 
non-production of the book, and the refusal to give indemnity ; and 
that no one else has ever presented the book. I am satisfied that the 
book was stolen. I would like you to prepare this state of the case as soon 
as convenient, and, in drawing the certificates, follow the facts stated. 
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Because of the importance of this case, and its doubt and difficulty, I 
certify it to the Supreme Court. Another reason for sending it to 
the Supreme Court would be with regard to having the practice 
in cases of this kind settled. This suit might have been brought 
the day after that demand; and in the meantime some assignee for 
value, to whom the vouchers gave the apparent right, might present it 
without actual right.” 

BEASLEY, C. J. (after stating the facts as above).—If there is any 
defense in this case 1t must proceed from a harsh and rigorous applica- 
tion of legal rules. The suit is against the defendant, a savings bank, by 
a depositor, for the money confided to it. The proofs show that this 
money is justly due; that there is no dispute whatever upon this sub- 
ject; and that the defendant can make payment of this debt without 
any possible danger or embarrassment to itself. The apparent reason 
assigned for the defense interposed is that it is important for the com- 
pany to have its rights and obligations inherent in its contracts of 
deposit judicially expounded—-a motive for its opposition unexception- 
able enough, except in view of the fact that the desired elucidation isto 
be obtained at the loss and expense of one of its depositors. 

The inquiry is presented in this wise, as will fully appear in the state- 
ment prefacing this opinion: The defendant, upon the plaintiff’s mak- 
ing a certain deposit, gave her a book in which such deposit was 
entered, and in which book were printed certain by-laws of the com- 
pany, among which were the following, viz.: ‘‘ Art. 9. All drafts must be 
made personally, or by order in writing of the depositor, if the institution 
have the signature of the party in their signature book, or by letters of 
attorney duly authenticated; but no person shall have the right to 
demand any part of the principal or interest without producing the 
original deposit book, that such payments may be entered therein. Art. 
10. All deposits shall be entered in the books of the institution, and a 
duplicate or pass-book shall be given to each depositor, in which the 
deposit shall be entered, and which shall be the voucher for the depos- 
itor; and possession of such duplicate or pass-book may be treated by 
the institution as authority to pay the amount due thereby to the person 
producing the same, and all payments so made shall be deemed good 
and valid payments to the depositors, respectively.” The contention 
of the defendant is that the plaintiff contracted with it, in making her 
deposit, on the basis of these rules. The plaintiff lost her deposit book, 
and it is now insisted before this court that she has by such accident 
become disabled from suing the company in a court of law for her 
moneys admittedly in its hands. This is. the defendant’s construction 
of its agreement with its depositors, and such construction is sought to 
be justified by a reference to that clause of its tenth by-law, already 
cited, which declares that “no person shall have the right to demand 
any part of the principal or interest without producing the original 
book, that such payments may be entered therein.” 

If I concurred in this interpretation I should scruple much with 
regard to the legality of such stipulations. A by-law declaring that 
those depositors in one of these banks who, by inevitable accident, shall 
have lost their deposit books, shall thereby forfeit to the company their 
respective claims, would seem to be so inconsistent with the general 
purpose for which these institutions have been called into existence that 
it would be, to say the least in its disfavor, of exceedingly doubtful 
validity. It is true that these banks are private corporations; but, 
nevertheless, when we regard the nature of their business, they may be 
said to be possessed a a certain public aspect. They are designed 
mainly for the benefit of a numerous class composed of the thrifty 
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poor, and persons of moderate means. The claim of a right to forfeit, 
at the will of these bodies, the scanty savings of this obviously defense- 
less class, when visited by a particular misfortune, might be useful, if 
such bodies simply were banks of accretion for the benefit of their 
stockholders, but if they are to be considered, as they must be, custodi- 
ans of the moneys confided to them bya large body of the people, 
such a claim seems strangely out of place, as clearly it is not necessary 
to the safe and proper conduct of their business. It is the assertion of 
a right in these companies, by virtue of the misfortunes of its deposit- 
ors, to take to its own use moneys that do not honestly belong to it. 
Nor is the harshness and injustice of such an assertion in any degree 
mitigated by the suggestion contained in the brief of the counsel of the 
defendant, that the court of chancery is open to the despoiled stock- 
holder; for, in view of the fact that such proceedings would be at the 
expense of the party seeking such relief, and as in most cases those 
costs would exceed the amount in dispute, the suggestion of that rem- 
edy for the wrong sounds little better than sheer irony. This intima- 
tion of such a remedial recourse appears to have its origin in the con- 
viction that the act of the company in thus retaining the money is a 
palpable wrong, as the only ground on which a court of equity could 
interpose its assistance, would manifestly be because the conduct of the 
company in this particular was unconscionable, and was not to be recon- 
ciled with fair dealing. If the question, therefore, had been presented 
in this naked form, 1 should very much doubt, as has already been said, 
whether a by-law having the force asserted should be sustained. Nor 
would the contract of the depositor stipulating to leave his money upon 
the terms resident in the by-laws of the company necessarily subject his 
rights to the supposed clause of forfeiture, as it might well be held that 
his agreement was referable to such by-laws alone as the corporation 
had the legal right to enact. Nothing less than the clearest expression 
of intention would, in all probability, induce the court to the conclusion 
that it was the purpose of the contracting parties that the creditor was 
in a certain contingency to be placed under the arbitrary power of the 
debtor. But it is not necessary to decide this question in the present 
case. These parties have not entered into such supposed engagement. 
The by-law referred to has not the force ascribed to it. Even standing 
alone, and intrinsically interpreted, its terms do not seem susceptible of 
being read in the sense asserted. Its purpose is to regulate its dealing 
with its depositors when they are in possession of their books, requir- 
ing them to be produced so that the ‘“ payments may be entered 
therein.” The language appears to imply that the books are in the 
possession and under the control of the depositors. There is no intima- 
tion of a forfeiture of the claim unless they are forthcoming. It isa 
provision adjusting the ordinary routine. It seems to have no reference 
to extraordinary emergencies. [ do not think that the clause imports 
that the intention was to make provision in case of an accidental loss or 
destruction of the book of the depositor. 

But, whatever doubt might remain looking at this by-law in a state 
of isolation, such doubt is dispelled by a reference to another of these 
by-laws (article 15), which is in these words, viz.: ‘Should any depos- 
itor lose his book he is required to give immediate notice thereof to the 
institution, and in cases of doubt as to the identity of the depositors to 
claimants the board may require such testimony and security as they 
may deem necessary.” It seems manifest that this latter provision will 
not reasonably harmonize with the former provision, construing it 
according to the contention of the defense in this case. Why should 
the depositor give notice of the loss of his books, when by such loss 
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his claim upon the company has been extinguished? It seems quite 
unreasonable to suppose that the company by these two several by-laws 
has meant to say to its depositor: “If youcannot produce your book 
you cannot legally make demand on us for your money, but neverthe- 
less you are required to give immediate notice of the loss of the book 
to the institution.” It is very plain, as I think, that such was not the 
intention ; and, to produce coincidence between these two by-laws, it is 
necessary to conclude that the former of them has no application to 
the state of affairs arising from a loss of the deposit book by accident. 
In such event all that the depositor can be required to do is to give 
notice that his book has passed from his control by casualty, produ- 
cing testimony and giving security if his identity be in donbt. Inthe 
present case notice of the’ loss of the deposit book was properly 
given, and there was ro doubt raised as to the identity of the depos- 
itor. She had, therefore, a right to her money or deposit, and is 
entitled to judgment. 

On the footing of this exposition of these by-laws it is deemed that 
no danger or embarrassment can beset this company in the prosecution 
of its business. When a deposit book is alleged to have been lost by the 
depositor, the corporate officers can safely pay such depositor on that 
basis ; and, in case it afterwards appears that the claim of the depositor 
was fraudulent, and, instead of having lost his book, he had assigned it, 
still such payment will stand, in the absence of proof that notice prior 
to such payment had been given to the company by the assignee of his 
right to the money. This is the settled rule with respect to all non- 
negotiable choses in action which have been transferred to third parties, 
and there is nothing in these by-laws, or in the nature of these contracts 
growing out of these deposits, that will modify or in anywise affect the 
principle. 

It is proper to say, further, that there was no proof before the trial 
judge that the plaintiff agreed to be bound by these by-laws in ques- 
tion. It was not shown that she signed any agreement to that effect, 
and the mere fact that a book was given to her containing these printed 
by-laws would not have the force arising from an assent to them on 
her part. Her attention, as far as appears, was not called to this printed 
matter, and the defense was of a nature calling for strict proof in its 
support. Let the Circuit Court be advised that the plaintiff should 
have judgment. 
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WHEN A BANK IS AFFECTED BY THE PRESIDENT’S 
KNOWLEDGE. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Corcoran v. Snow Cattle Co. 


Where the president of a bank, acting for a cattle company in which he is inter- 
ested, presents two notes of the cattle company to the directors of his bank for dis- 
count, without stating any of the facts, the bank is not affected by his knowledge 
of any fact affecting the validity of the notes. 

Where there is nothing to show that a corporation does not possess the usual 
power of a trading corporation to make notes, or that the treasurer had not the 
usual authority of treasurer of such corporations, it will be presumed that a note 
executed in the name of the corporation by the treasurer was duly authorized. 


HOLMES, J.—These actions are brought upon two promissory notes 
signed, “ SNOW CATTLE Co., A. N. Lowe, Treas.,” payable to the order 
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of I. A. Lowe & Co., a firm consisting of I. A. Lowe-and his brother A. 
N. Lowe, and discounted by the Lancaster National Bank, of which the 
plaintiff is receiver. According to the testimony, which, however, the 
judge may have disbelieved, the notes in suit were renewals of similar 
notes, signed by A. N. Lowe, for the accommodation of another cattle 
company, called the “ Lowe Cattle Company,” in which the Lowes and 
McNeil, the president of the Lancaster bank,were interested,in pursuance 
of a scheme of the three to get them discounted at that bank. McNeil 
took the original notes, and got them discounted as proposed. 

The judge has found that McNeil, who is now a fugitive from justice, 
was acting in his own interests, and in that of the Lowe Cattle Com- 
pany, and did not act for the bank, and that the directors of the bank 
knew and approved of the discount, either at the time or after McNeil 
actually had procured the discount, but without knowledge or notice of 
any fact affecting the validity of the notes. He refused to rule that the 
bank was affected with McNeil’s knowledge with reference to the notes 
which he procured to be discounted by it, and found for the plaintifi. 
The first question arises on the defendant’s exception to this refusal. 
We are of opinion that it was correct. If McNeil went to the directors, 
and procured from them a discount of the notes in his hands, he repre- 
senting for the moment the adverse party, then his knowledge was not 
the knowledge of the bank, and the case is governed by /xzerarzty v. 
Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 1 N. E. Rep. 282. This is one possible aspect of 
the facts, which is not excluded by the specific findings of the judge. 

It is true that there is another aspect, which does not seem less prob- 
able; and that is that McNeil, in the first instance, exchanged the 
bank’s money for the notes himself. In that view, as it was through 
McNeil’s hand that the bank became possessed of the notes, it would 
be much more difficult to maintain that the bank was not chargeable 
with his knowledge, or that an innocent ratification could change the 
character of the original transaction. (Cotton Mills v. Orchard Mills, 
147 Mass. 268 17 N. E. Rep. 496.) But, if the bank would be chargeable 
upon that state of facts, the ruling asked was not conditioned upon the 
judge’s finding them to have existed, and therefore it was rightly 
refused. As he found for the plaintiff, and as the only question is on 
the refusal to rule without qualification, we must presume that he did 
not find facts which would have made the ruling requested proper. 

An exception was also taken to the refusal of the judge to rule that 
the plaintiff was not entitled to recover, on the ground that A, N. Lowe, 
as treasurer of the Snow Cattle Company, had no authority to give the 
notes in suit. As we already have stated our opinion that it cannot be 
assumed, as matter of law, that the bank knew whatever McNeil knew, 
the question is whether the notes were void in the hands of a dona fide 
purchaser for value. 

We cannot say that they would be. The evidence discloses no reason 
to doubt that the corporation had the usual power of a trading corpo- 
ration to make notes, or that the treasurer had the usual authority of 
treasurers of such corporations. The bank, if it acted in that belief, had 
a right to assume that Lowe had such authority. (Bank v. Silk Co., 3 
Metc. 282, 289; Fay v. Noble, 12 Cush. 1.) The by-laws provide that 
the treasurer shall sign all notes, contracts, etc., thus expressing in part 
what would be implied without them. The judge found that Lowe 
signed the original notes and their renewals, as treasurer of the com- 
pany, with the knowledge and assent of the trustees and officers. If 
this be material, we cannot say that the finding was not warranted by 
the evidence. 

Exceptions overruled. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—BONA FIDE PURCHASERS—Where 
defendant, in an action on a note by one claiming to bea dona fide pur- 
chaser thereof, testifies that the note was procured from him by fraud, 
plaintiff's good faith is a question for the jury, and the burden is upon 
him to show that he had no notice of the alleged fraud. | Vosburgh v. 
Diefendorf, N. Y.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—A note given in 
consideration of past illicit cohabitation is valid, but if given in con- 
sideration of both past and future cohabitation it is void. [JAZassey v. 
Wallace, S. Car.] 

PARTNERSHIP—NOTE.—An action cannot be maintained against a 
partnership upon a note made by it to one of its members, and by 
him indorsed to plaintiff merely to enable him to sue upon it, the 
firm having become insolvent, and nothing being due the original 
payee upon an accounting. [Cutting v. Datigneau, Mass.] 

SALE—WORTHLESS STOCK.—lIn the absence of fraud, the buyer is lia- 
ble for the price agreed to be paid for worthless stock of a corporation, 
where he receives that for which he contracted, though it was known 
by the seller to be worthless. [Hunting v. Downer, Mass.] 

CORPORATIONS—CONTRACTS.—Where the president’ and secretary of 
a corporation execute a contract in behalf of the company, which is 
regular on its face, and not shown to be outside of the regular business 
of the corporation, it is Arzma facze evidence that it was executed with 
authority ; and those who deny the authority take upon themselves the 
burden of establishing their claim.—| Sherman Center Town Co. v. Swe- 
gart, Kan.] 

CORPORATIONS—ULTRA VIRES.—A corporation which has enjoyed 
the benefits of a contract cannot plead that it was u/tra vires, where no 
fraud is intended or has been committed.—[ Sherman Center Town Co. 
v. Morris, Kan.]} 

NATIONAL BANKS—USURY.—An action may be brought in any county 
or district court in the county in which a National banking association is 
located, having jurisdiction of the amount involved, for a penalty under 
section 5,198 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.—| Schuyler 
Nat. Bank v. Bollong, Neb.| : 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—SURETY.—The holder of a promissory 
note may, at his option, bring and maintain an action against one who 
signed the same as surety only, and cannot be compelled to bring in the 
principal debtor as a party defendant in order to have it determined 
who is primarily liable on the note, as to give the surety the benefit of 
the provisions of section 470 of the Code.—_[Kzrhpatrick v. Gray, Kan.] 

PAYMENT—PROMISSORY NOTE.—The giving of a promissory note for 
an antecedent debt is frzma facze not a payment or extinguishment of 
the debt, and will not be so regarded unless that is the express agree- 
ment of the parties.—[ Bradley v. Harw7, Kan.| 

PAYMENT—AGENT.—An agent who loans money and collects and 
remits interest to a non-resident holder of note and mortgage, and is 
expressly authorized to remit principal and interest after loan is due, is 
authorized to receive payment on said note and mortgage, although 
they are not at the time in his possession.—[ Shane v. Pa/mer, Kan.] 
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PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—CONTRIBUTION.—The right of contribu- 
tion affects only the relation of the co-debtors or sureties between 
themselves, and is entirely distinct from and independent of the con- 
tract with the creditor. he contract is made for the benefit of the 
creditor, and simply expresses the relation between the co-debtors and 
the creditors.—[ Durbin v. Kurney, Oreg.] 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—LIMITATIONS.—The surety paying the debt 
of the principal becomes the equitable assignee not only of the collat- 
eral securities but of the principal undertaking.—[Guz/d v. Mc Daniels, 
Kan. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE PURCHASERS.—In an action 
brought on a promissory note by an indorser against the makers, where 
facts were alleged in the answer showing fraud on the part of the payee 
in the inception of the note, and the plaintiff replied, denying such alle- 
gation, the trial court held the burden of proof to be upon the defend- 
ant, and upon the offer of proof by the defendant the plaintiff objected 
to any testimony on the part of the defendant because the answer 
admits the execution and purchase of the note, and because the facts 
pleaded do not constitute defense, or show that plaintiff acted in bad 
faith in its purchase, which objection was sustained. /e/d, error.— 
|Haggland v. Stuart, Neb.| 

CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.—The president of a corporation, who had 
entire control of its business, and the disposition of its funds, accepted, 
in the name of the corporation, a draft drawn on himself personally ; 
making it payable at the bank wherein the corporate funds were depos- 
ited: //e/d, that his acceptance was a direction to the bank to pay the 
draft out of the corporate funds, and that, though the draft was in fact 
given on account of the president’s individual transaction, the corpora- 
tion, after acquiescing for nine months in its payment, was estopped from 
recovering the amount as against the bank.—[J/cLaron v. First Nat. 
Bank, Wis.| 

BANKS—COLLECTION.—A check drawn on plaintiff was indorsed, 
“ For collection,” and handed defendant to be collected. The same day, 
defendant’s agent indorsed it in his own name, and presented it to plain- 
tiff, and received the money, which was delivered by defendant to the 
party from whom it received the check. It was subsequently discovered 
that the check had been raised before it came to the hands of defend- 
ant’s correspondent: //e/d, that defendant was not liable to plaintiff as 
for money paid under mistake. [National City Bank v. Westcott, N.Y.| 

CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.—The officer of a private corporation is 
not responsible for the corporate funds and papers intrusted to his care, 
and lost by him without negligence on his part. [/owdray v. Antrin, 
Ind. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONTRIBUTION.—A party who signs as 
surety a note renewing one wherein he is a joint maker, is so benefited 
by the new note as to render his estate liable in equity upon his decease, 
for the payment of the new note. [Sel/ v. Boyd, Tex.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—Where there is no evidence that 
defendant assumed payment of a due-bill given by a third person, the 
fact that he did pay part of it does not render him liable for the bal- 
ance. [| Walker v. Noell, Tex.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—DRAFTS—ACCEPTANCE.—A _ telegraph 
promising to pay a certain draft constitutes an acceptance of the 
draft. [/z re Armstrong, U.S.C. C. Ohio.|] 
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BANKING IN’ INDIA. 
NATIVE AND PRIVATE BANKING, COINAGE AND CURRENCY 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

In reviewing the early history of banking in India, I have availed 
myself of much matter which I had collected in the East, and which 
was intended for a more extended work, to be devoted, not only to 
banking, but also to the gradual development of the commerce of our 
Eastern possessions, from the earliest period to the present day. I have 
also availed myself of materials drawn from the works of writers of 
repute, public records, and personal communications. Now, as regards 
banking in India, it may be that the terms “ banks” and “ bankers ” are 
quite modern, but this does not involve that the exercise of the profes- 
sion did not exist at a period long antecedent to the banks of modern, 
or even ancient Europe. Astotheterm “bank,” Professor Leslie states . 
that, ‘‘ When calculations with counters became more involved, the table 
upon which they were performed being necessarily of a considerable 
size, was called the ‘ bench,’ or ‘bank,’ and hence our term for an office’ 
where money transactions are negotiated.” I[t is unquestionably a fact 
that bankers and banking operations were known to the ancients. The 
Jews had their money changers, and it will be recollected that early in 
the Christian era they were turned out of the Temple, and a remark 
made, not very complimentary to our profession, inasmuch as it was 
said that the “ House of Prayer’ had been converted into a “den of 
thieves.” In Athens, too, at an early period, it is stated that “the 
bankers were a cunning and thriving race of men,” so that the modern 
Greek has inherited the qualities of his forefathers, more especially when 
in an alien land. It is stated also that in Rome “private bankers 
conducted business in a manner very similar to that of the bankers of 
the present day.” Two thousand years before the earliest bank of a 
public character was established, that is the Bank of Venice, in 1171, 
the laws of Afanu show that the science of trading and banking was 
thoroughly understood and practiced. “ Even then,” as Meadows Tay- 
lor states, in his “ History of India,” ‘“ bankers not only understood, but 
followed the fluctuations of money values. They charged interest, 
simple and compound, they made insurances by sea and land, they 
granted hundis, or bills of exchange, and provided for protest in case of 
dishonor. In short, bankers then anticipated the practices of modern 
times, which are little changed from the ancient rules.” The terms 
denoting native bankers vary with their standing. Those of first-class 
position are designated “ Sara/s,” or ‘“ Shrofs,” and in some districts 
“ Seths.” They do an extensive internal exchange business, and have 
numerous branches and agencies. These branches are generally managed 
by “ Woontms”’ in Bombay, and “ Gomastas’’ in Bengal, who sign the 
firm, and, as a rule, are never kept at any particular branch for any 
extended period. These frequent changes operate as a check on the 
operations of the branches, and in the event of any irregularities being 
discovered, summary dismissal follows. These “ Sara/s,” or “ Shrofs,” 
make advances of all descriptions, and lend money on every kind of 
security. Many of them are very wealthy, and if I may cite two 
instances, Bunselall Abichund and Joharimull Dulsooklroy, whose 
headquarters are in the Central Provinces, have branches in every 
important town in Hindustan, and their transactions rival even those, 
at least as regards internal exchange, of the Presidency banks. Besides 
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the terms before mentioned, Hindoo bankers in the Southern districts 
of India also style themselves by the title of “ Bhagmutty,” the name of 
a favorite mistress of the King of Golconda, who founded the City of 
Haiderabad in the Deccan. But while the “ Sava/s,” or “ Shrofs,” or 
the higher grades of native bankers. confine their operations to the 
principal cities and towns, those of lower grades are found in every 
‘“‘Gaum”’ or village in India. These village money lenders are termed 
“ Mahajuns,” and almost invariably are “ Warwarzs,” the most notorious 
exacting race in India. In fact, the term has become one of reproach, 
and if a mean Englishman or Scotchman be known to be of exact- 
ing character, the term “ Marwarz” is freely applied to them in 
the Presidency cities. But to revert to the “ Marwarzs,”’ who are the 
curse of the “ Koondz” or agricultural class, if a land credit bank, such 
as Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., sketched out some years ago, could 
be formed, it would be one of the most beneficent acts that could be 
conferred on the cultivators throughout Hindustan. These “ Marwarzs”’ 
are of the most wily and unscrupulous character, and the poor ryot who 
once comes under their grasp is destined to ultimate ruin. The English, 
Welsh, or Scotch tallymen, who make their monthly rounds, are 
nowhere with a “ Marwarz.” As month after month comes round, they 
dun the ryot or cultivator for his installment, and if not promptly met 
take immediate proceedings, which are well and graphically described 
in “Gujrat and the Gujratis,’ by Byramji M. Malabari. I have often, 
when on the mainland on shooting excursions, seen these avaricious 
wretches plodding along from village to village, to exact their usurious 
tribute. The original seat of the “ M/arwarzs” was Agroha in the Fate- 
habad /ahsz/, Punjaub, and they are described as Agarwdla Badniyas. 
On the sack of that city, which is now almost a mass of ruins, these 
Baniyas were scattered over the whole of Hindustan, and amongst the 
caste are found some of the wealthiest natives of India. In Goalanda 
and Sirajgunj they are termed “ Xayas.”. Under the head of Ahmed- 
nuggar, Dr. Hunter, in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” gives the fol- 
lowing graphic description of the “ Marwarzs.” The business of money- 
lending “is chiefly in the hands of the Marwirz Baniyas, most of them 
Jains dy religion, who are said to have followed the camps of the Mogul 
armies at the end of the fifteenth century. They did not, however, 
commence to settle in the district in large numbers until the accession 
of the British in the first quarter of the present century. Since then 
they have almost supplanted the indigenous money lenders, the Deccanz 
Brahmans. A Banzya from Marwar, anxious to start as a money lender, 
generally brings what capital he may have in ‘hundis,’ or bills of 
exchange, or in gold or silver ornaments. On arrival he finds many of 
his caste fellows and acquaintances ready to give him a helping hand. 
For a month or two he may travel about making inquiries and learning 
the course of local trade. He then decides on some village where he 
thinks he can see his way to do a good business. He rents a small 
house and opens a shop, offering for sale either piece goods, grain, or 
groceries. He is never over-reached in a bargain, never sells save at a 
profit, and is most frugal in his personal expenditure. He very soon 
commences to lend small sums of money on the security of household 
articles, or personal ornaments. As his connection gradually enlarges, 
he advances money on crops and land. His stock of grain increases 
from year to year. Some of it he sends to Poona or Bombay, storing 
the rest underground against a failure of crops or a rise in prices. When 
he has been eight or ten years in the Deccan (as the high lands are 
called), he returns to Marwar to bring some of his family to his new 
home. As years go on_his profits increase, and he grows wealthy. He 
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builds himself a large house, marries his children into the families of 
other Warwari settlers, and, probably, never again leaves the Deccan. 
The rate of interest charged for an advance on grain is from one-fourth 
to one-half the value of the grain against which the advance is made. 
The same rates are charged, whether the grain is advanced for seed, or 
for the support of the borrower and his family. Among the cultivat- 
ing classes few are free from debt, and many of the poorer peasants are 
well known to be in hopelessly involved circumstances.” 

Throughout Eastern countries, more especially in ancient times, “ the 
insecurity of property led to practices which are little resorted to by the 
people of modern Europe. These were the concealment of valuable 
articles by burying them or entrusting them for safety to the keeping of 
others. The importance assigned by the laws of 4/anz to the subject of 
deposits, or, according to legal phraseology, ‘ bailments,’ can readily be 
understood.” I now quote from the translation of Sir William Jones of 
the laws of Manu: “ A wise man should make a deposit with a person 
of good family, of good conduct, acquainted with law, a speaker of 
truth, possessing numerous relations, wealthy and honorable.” These 
precepts are now, even at the present day, of no little importance as 
regards the selection of a banker to whom you confide your funds. 

he laws of Manu are considered by learned Orientalists not to be 
the work of one person, but of several, and, indeed, there is internal 
evidence that these laws were the work of a “ Janchayet,” or committee 
similar to our parliamentary committees. 

Professor Monier Williams, in his ‘“ Indian Wisdom,” writes: 

“ A further proof of the primitive state of society at that time may be 
found in the rules respecting interest and the premium paid for the use 
of borrowed property. This was almost invariably allowed to be paid 
in kind, showing that coined money was still uncommon as a general 
circulating medium.” 

The Sanskrit term (Vanaka) does not occur in the laws of J/7anu, and 
it was not until the first century of the Christian era that the above term 
was used. I again quote from “Indian Wisdom ”: 

“In the law book of ‘ Yajnavalkiya,’ the first mention is made of 
Nanaka or coined money, both true and counterfeit, whereas, although 
Manu speaks of weights of gold and silver, such as Swaruas, Salas, 
Nishkas, Dharanas, and Puranas, it is very doubtful whether any 
stamped coin was current in his day. The code of ‘ Yajnava/kiya’ is 
generally ascribed by Orientalists to the middle of the first century of 
the Christian era”’ as formerly mentioned, “ whereas the date of the code 
of J/anu was considered by Sir William Jones to have been drawn up 
about 1280 B.C.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that, although the code of I/anzu does not 
contain the term “ Vaxaka” (coined money), Herodotus records that 
the Lydians coined gold and silver money about six centuries before the 
Christian era, while the Parian chronicle ascribes the invention of coined 
money to Pheidon of Argos, who lived about three centuries previously. 
This would be, assuming Sir William Jones to be correct, about three 
centuries after the code of Manu had been compiled; but if we 
take the date of the code of Manu according to other Orientalists, 
the coins of Pheidon would be contemporaneous with the era of 
Manu. According to authorities, the earliest gold coins known are 
supposed to be those of Miletus, in Asia Minor, which are sup- 
posed to have been struck about 800 B.C. The gold darics of 
the Persian monarchs are supposed to hive been current about 
five or six centuries before the Christian era, and it will be recol- 
lected by all those who have given the least consideration to early Indian 
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history, that the Bactrian Kingdom existed at least about six centuries 
before the Christian era, and although it is now a dependency of the 
Khanat of Bokhara, under the name of Balkh, it was at one time a part 
of the Persian Empire. In Eastern traditions it is represented as hav- 
ing been at one time the seat of independent and powerful princes, long 
before it became a Persian satrapy. However legendary some of the 
earlier notices of stamped coins may be, it is on record that Ventura, a 
French general in the service of Runjeet Singh, while lying encamped 
at JJanickyala, between Jhelum and Attock, unearthed from a great 
Buddhist tope or mound, amongst other objects of interest, copper 
coins of a very ancient date. This was followed by further researches 
in fifteen smaller topes, with the result that other coins were discovered 
of an equally ancient character. One was that of Julius Cesar, and 
another that of his scarcely less celebrated lieutenant, Mark Antony. A 
few years later, an Englishman, Mr. Charles Mason, unearthed a multi- 
tude of copper coins from topes and excavations in Afghanistan. 

Other Orientalists of perhaps less eminence than Sir William Jones, 
whose remarkable researches into early Indian laws are beyond value 
for the light they throw on all that concerns the Aryan nations, place 
the date of the code of Manu at from goo to 500 B.C. Be that as it 
may, the sections relating to valuables show that banking existed prior 
to the era of J/anu, as it would have been utterly unnecessary to frame 
laws affecting borrowers and lenders, if borrowing and lending had not 
previously existed. The code further provides that “ interest on money 
received all at once (and not by the months or installments) must not 
exceed double the sum lent; on grain, fruits, wool, and beasts of bur- 
den, it must not exceed five times the value.” 

It may here be remarked, as showing the conservative tendencies of 
the Hindoos, that installments of debts are collected by the Marwarzs 
at the present day, by monthly installments. In J/ara¢hz, principal 
doubled by accumulated interest is called “ Dandupat.” Even now, a 
village ./ahajun will take from 50 to 75 percent. ‘“ The rate of interest 
is not only high, but varies according to the class of the man to whom 
money is lent.” The code of M/anu provides that: “A money lender 
may take 2 per cent. as interest, per month, froma Arahman (or priestly 
caste) ; 3 per cent. per month from the Ashairzya (or military caste) ; 
4 per cent. per month from the Vazsya (or industrial caste); and 5 per 
cent. per month from the Szdra (or servile caste), in the order of the 
classes.” 

Strictly speaking, the business of native banking is now chiefly con- 
fined to the issuing and discounting of hundis, or bills of exchange, 
money lending, and money changing. It may be here necessary to give 
some description of native /uvdzs. Our bills of exchange are written 
lengthwise along the usual forms provided. On the other hand, the 
native Aundz is written transversely, or across the paper. They are 
sometimes of moderate length, as regards the paper, and to all but those 
of long practice in their deciphering they are simply illegible. Difficult 
as we sometimes find it to decipher English manuscript, more especially 
signatures, cuneiform characters are a trifle when compared with some 
of the native manuscripts, more especially from the Central Provinces, 
Merwar or Rajputana. The Aud must bear an impressed stamp, the 
same as inland bills in the United Kingdom. In the presidency cities, 
and at the principal towns where the Presidency banks have branches, 
natives, as a rule, give these banks a preference for business so long as 
they are fairly treated, but in the outlying districts the native banker 
still secures a fair share of deposits. In former times when communi- 
cations were prolonged, the profits of the “ Sarva/fs” or “ Shrofs” were 
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very large, and many of the well-known native bankers were possessed 
of large means. But in re 
communications have so facilitated transport, their gains have been con- 


siderably diminished. 


cent times, more especially since railway 


With the Hindoos, according to the laws of 


Janu, there is no restriction as to the rate of interest on money lent, 
but formerly British subjects could not exact more than I2 per cent. 
The rate of interest between native and native is variable, but always 
An important factor in the rate charged is the risk involved, 
and to the needy borrower it is sometimes < almost beyond belief. In 
Bengal, in the remote districts, the ‘‘ Pe/dars” or money changers fre- 
quently obtain from servants, who always anticipate their monthly 
wages, interest ranging from 100 to 200 percent. perannum. In Bom- 
bay and Madras presidencies, where all the servants also, as a rule, 
anticipate their income, the same exorbitant interest is exacted by the 
Marwarzs. Sir Thomas Munro stated the case very well, as regards the 
Ryvots. ‘‘ Almost every Ryot,” says he, “ has an account with a money 
lender, and a balance against him. This account often runs through 


enormous. 


two or three 


generations, a 


nd is rarely paid off entirely. It usually 


originates in a small advance by the money lender, who probably gives 
70 to 80 rupees, taking a bond for too bearing interest at the rate of 2% 
month. The Ryot, in return, makes payment in grain or 
other produce of the soil, which is always valued against him. After 


per cent. per 


going on in 


this way for a 


number of years, the Ryvyot finds out that, 


though he is continually paying, he is only getting deeper into debt.” 
These remarks are applicable to allIndia. Fraser Tytler stated “that in 
Bengal the Mahajuns charged the Ryot 50 per cent. interest on grain 
supplied for the family consumption, and on that furnished for seed 100 
per cent., to be reps tid in kind.’””. So much forthe presidencies of Bengal 
As to the Bombay presidency, the same story is told by 
Colonel Sykes, who stated in his evidence, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, ‘“‘that the rate of interest paid by the cultivator for 
the advance of capital was at the least 2 per cent. per month, and some- 
times very much higher; and in borrowing seed grain, it is frequently 
100 to 150 per cent., to be re 
subject to risks of a somewhat dangerous character, but formerly, when 
the Zamindars of Bengal gave land, or their interest thereon as security, 
the rate was never under 24 to 30 per cent. per annum.’ 

Owing to the distance of Almedabad from Bombay, the system of 
native banking possesses an entirely distinctive character from that of 


and Madras. 


other places. 


The native 


paid in kind. These advances are of course 


bankers are more conservative and less 


extravagant than those of Southern Gujerat. They make advances to 
each other on personal security for short periods at from 2 to6 per cent. 
In all transactions where the security is worth more than 
the amount advanced, the rate of interest in the city is reported to be 


per annum. 


as low as 3 to 4 per cent. 


per annum, without taking into account the 


circumstances of the borrower. To show the importance which moneyed 
natives ascribe to British protection, | may mention Ajmere Merwara, 
an isolated British province in Rajputana. This province is entirely 
surrounded by native States, but the “ Se¢#s,”” with a due regard to their 
interests, although lending in every native district, confine themselves 


advisably to | 


sritish soil. In 


Allahabad the native bankers are chiefly 


Kshatriyas and Baniyas, although there are a few Brahmans and Ben- 


galis. They ¢ 


generally have 


pur, Caw npur and Hathras. 
district, there are many Savangz bankers, the nature of whose business 
differs little from that of the Mar warts. In Benares, according to the 


agencies at Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Mirza- 


In Barot, an ancient town in the Meerut 


“ Tmperial Gazetteer of India,” there are many rich “traders and bank- 
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ers, and the constant influx of opulent pilgrims to this holy city and 
metropolis of Hinduism, the standard of living ranks decidedly higher 
than elsewhere in the northwestern provinces. Many of the pilgrims 
are Rajas or other persons of importance, who bring considerable reti- 
nues, and ostentatiously become large benefactors to the various shrines 
and temples. But besides the wealth which thus flows passively into 
the bazaars of Benares, a considerable trade is carried on by the mer- 
chants and bankers.” In Behwapur, banking is carried on chiefly by 
Agarwdld Marwaris. In Bidesir, a town in Bikaneer, there are many 
wealthy “ Seths,” chiefly Oswad/s, and besides there are some Agarwalas. 
In Cawnpur the bankers are chiefly Banzyas and Rajputs, who have cor- 
respondents at Calcutta, Patma, Benares, Mizapur, Allahabad, Agra and 
Hathras. At Faridpur there is a flourishing joint stock native banking 
company, called the “ Faridpur ” Loan Office, which is believed to be 
the first of its kind in Bengal. In Farakhabad the Zamindars still 
retain the exclusive power of making cash advances, and retain a firm 
hold over the indebted peasantry. In Gujrat there are several native 
banking houses of very high standing, who finance to a large extent the 
produce of that very fertile district. In Jhalra Patan, in Jhalawar, the 
native bankers are the chief media for the transfer of revenue from the 
cultivators to the Rana, the theory that the state is the lord of the soil, 
being carried out in Jhalawar. The chief bankers live at Jhalra Patan. 
Murshidabad “ is the chief center of trade in this district, and although 
the great banking house of Jagat Seth has long fallen into decay, still 
the Jain merchants of this city rank as the wealthiest class in Bengal. 
Their dealings in gold and silver bullion are especially large, and some 
of their number almost monopolize the local traffic on the Brahmaputra, 
as far as the northeast frontier of Assam.” The origin of the decay of 
the banking firm of Jagat Seth is not far to seek. Asa proof of what 
might be obtained by plunder in Bengal from native bankers, it may be 
well to record that Mir Hubeeb, the Minister of Murshid Khooly Khan, 
marched in 1742, on this city, taking with him a detachment of Mahratta 
horse, and extorted from the house of Jagat Seth the equivalent of over 
two and one-half millions sterling, and returned with his booty to the 
Mahratta camp. But in these lawless and disturbed times, money was 
not only extorted by threats, but lives were sacrificed without compunc- 
tion. In 1763, the notorious Mir Kassim, on the approach of the Brit- 
ish troops, not only caused the massacre of all the British residents, but 
ordered that all the Se¢#s who were friendly to the British should be 
thrown from the bastions into the river at Patna. It will be recollected 
that the before mentioned Jagat Seth joined in the conspiracy which 
Clive had formed against Siraj-ud-daulah, in order to set up Mirjafar in 
place of the tyrant. The manner in which Clive deceived Umachund,a 
crafty Bengali, who was conducting the negotiations between the Brit- 
ish and the Nawab, is perhaps the only stain on Clive’s otherwise pure 
and disinterested character, but the double-dealing Umachund well 
deserved the trick played upon him, by which he was deprived of a pay- 
ment of thirty lakhs of rupees. In Rajputana, Jaipur is the most 
important center of native banking, and was formerly the most remu- 
nerative as regards results. But latterly railways and telegraphs have 
reduced profits on exchange, while the greater prosperity and stability 
of the States under the protection of the Empire have rendered them 
more independent of the native bankers. Sialkot, in the Punjaub, 
owing to its advantageous position, is fast rising in importance, and the 
native banking is pr-ncipally in the hands of the Jazz tribe of Bhdéras. 
In the compilation of these details, as regards local native banking, 1 
have to express my obligations to several valued old friends amongst 
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the native bankers, and to Dr. Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 
It may be mentioned here that all native bankers and merchants close 
their books of account at the Dewa/z, or native New Year. Strictly 
interpreted, Dewa/z means, “the feast of lamps,” but the festival instead 
of being celebrated in honor of the Goddess Aaéz or Bhawanz, seems to 
be more particularly consecrated to Lakshmz, or the Goddess of Pros- 
perity. It is a movable feast, similar to some of the festivals of the 
English Church. Gambling is vigorously carried on, and is the chief 
recreation of the feast. On the last day of the moon, known by the 
name of Vakipujan, or the “worship of the shop records,” all the bank- 
ers and merchants, as previously mentioned, close their books. New 
journals, ledgers and day books are brought and worshiped through a 
Brahman priest, new entries are made in the account books, writers are 
sent to different shops with money to credit in their names, on what is 
considered a most auspicious occasion. Sarasvat7 is invoked to render 
the incoming year prosperous, and to be with the bankers and mer- 
chants throughout it. The Brahman priests are well paid for their labors, 
and each Pradhu or the writer caste, receives a present of money 
according to his position. Probably this shows an Aryan origin for our 
Christmas boxes. 

I shall now proceed to deal with the coinage of the native States. 
After the fall of the Mogul Empire, and very probably also previously, 
every petty prince coined his own money, and fixed the standard of its, 
purity. In “ Kelly’s Cambist "there is a list of about a hundred differ- 
ent descriptions of silver rupees, while in “ Prinsep’s Tables,” published 
as an appendix to the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ” in 1834, 
there are enumerated fully three hundred different descriptions of silver 
rupees. Silver coins are believed to have been introduced by the 
Mahomedan conquerors, as gold, as far as they had money at all, was the 
money of the Hindus; and even still, in the southern parts of India, 
rude coins of this metal, known to Europeans by the name of pagodas 
and fanams, may be met with. In “Prinsep’s Tables” will be found 
descriptions of about two hundred of gold coins, some of them dating 
as far back as the tenth century of the Christian era. It will be recol- 
lected that in Bactria coins were discovered of a date considerably ante- 
cedent to the Christian era, but these coins were of copper. A few of 
the coins bear the emblems of Alexander the Great’s successors and the 
inscriptions on them are in Greek, but later coins bear double inscrip- 
tions, one in Greek and the other in a degenerate form of Sanskrit, or 
in some other Oriental characters, and the emblems are the elephant or 
the Brahmani, or humped bull of India. It is worthy to be remarked 
here that Darius Hystaspes when he invaded India, about 520 B.C., 
formed a Satrapy on the banks of the Indus, and the tribute rendered 
by this Sa¢rapy was in gold, and furnished a large portion of the gold 
of the royal Persian treasures. Recent results of gold mining in Mysore 
point to that district as probably one from which this gold was obtained, 
but it must also be remembered that there are dreamy legends amongst 
the natives of the Northwest provinces of gold having been produced 
there. Until 1836 the British Government had no less than five mints, 
three in the presidency of Bengal, and one in each of the other presi- 
dencies, Bombay and Madras. Subsequently the Madras mint was 
abolished, and now there are only two mints, one in Calcutta and one 
in Bombay. Quite recently a proposal was made for the abolition of 
the Calcutta mint, and to carry on the work of coining for the whole 
Empire at the Bombay mint. The capacity of the Bombay mint to 
undertake the whole of the coinage offered at both mints was satisfac- 
torily established, but the powerful influence of Calcutta has for the 
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time prevailed. The two establishments are being carried on at about 
the same cost, but the financial results are very different. Late returns 
show that as regards the coinage of silver Bombay showed a profit of 
about five lakhs, whereas Calcutta showed a loss of about a lakh and a 
half of rupees. The profits from the copper coinage, however, mate- 
rially modify this result, as more copper coins are turned out from the 
Calcutta than from the Bombay mint. The profits from the copper 
coinage are estimated at about six lakhs of rupees annually, and appro- 
priating one-third of this to Bombay, and two-thirds to Calcutta, the 
final result would be that Bombay would show a net profit of about 
seven lakhs, and Calcutta of about two and a quarter lakhs of rupees. 
It was estimated that if the proposal were carried out it would lead to 
an annual saving of about four lakhs of rupees annually. The proposal 
has been shelved for the present, but it must eventually be considered 
on its merits.—Pafer read by Andrew J. Macdonald before the London 
L[ustitute of Bankers. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





CLEARING FOR NON CLEARING HOUSE BANKS. 
ACTION OF NEW YORK CITY CLEARING HOUSE. 


Ata meeting of the Clearing House Association, held on the 19th 
of June, 1890, it was ordered ‘that the following reports, presented at 


said meeting, be printed, and copies sent to eac h bank member of the 
association, and that the subject be laid before the Clearing House 
Association on the second Tuesday in October, 189o. 

The committee to whom was submitted the resolution of the Clear- 
ing House Association of 28th March, viz.: 

That everything pertaining to exchanges and clearances and the 
responsibility therefor of members of the association, be referred toa 
special committee of five to be appointed by the chairman (the chair- 
man to be an additional member of the committee), who shall exhaust- 
ively consider the entire subject and report their recommendations at 
a meeting of the Clearing House, to be called by this committee, of 
which at least three days’ notice shall be given, 
have held repeated meetings with an earnest desire to reach a con- 
clusion which they could unanimously agree to report. Not being able 
to do so, they cordially unite in referring the subject back to the asso- 
ciation, with the recommendation that it be freely discussed in commit- 
tee of the whole body of members. 

The undersigned majority of the members of the committee, as fully 
appreciate as do their associates, the value and necessity of the service 
performed at the Clearing House in facilitating the prompt collection 
of the vast numbers of checks, drafts and notes that represent the daily 
business of the city of New York, averaging nearly $150,000,000. But 
they are more deeply impressed with the practical question, whether 
the redemption of checks and drafts as now performed is legally done, 
is done without disproportionate risk and responsibility, and with 
highest regard to the public safety and to the safety of the banks. 

Our association now consists of sixty-three regular members, who 
are bound together by reciprocal obligations w hich have repeatedly 
proved vital to themselves and to the public. These members when 
they interchange checks and drafts upon each other through the daily 
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clearings, may return on the same day to the bank sending them, any 
that are not made good by the drawers. This limits the risk to indi- 
vidual transactions of parties dealing with regular members. But 
besides these sixty-three members, there have been others indirectly 
admitted from time to time to the privileges of the exchanges, until 
there are now ninety-three outside parties, consisting of banks, bankers 
trust companies and other depositaries of money of the public, who, by 
keeping accounts with regular members of the Clearing House, enjoy 
all its benefits without being directly subject to its rules and obligations, 
and the number of these is constantly increasing. All this might occur 
as it has done, without special observation, but for the fact that any 
regular member introducing one or more of such outside parties, is 
bound by the constitution of the Clearing House to pay all the valid 
checks and drafts that may come into the exchanges against such party, 
be the same more or less, and whether they be made good to the respon- 
sible member or not. 

It is sometimes asked, What is the use of depositing in a bank, when 
an outside party, whose obligations are guaranteed by a known bank, 
stands ready if such deposits are withdrawn from the bank, not only to 
pay interest upon them, but also to offer the additional guarantee of a 
redeeming bank upon its own obligations ? 

In case of sudden discredit striking such non-member, its depositors 
would only have to promptly draw their checks upon it, and by sending 
them in through the Clearing House they would have to be paid at 
once by the redeeming bank, and in case of the default of the latter, 
might involve the safety of this whole association. 

It is true that such redeeming bank could withdraw its guarantee 
upon giving notice, which notice, however, cannot take effect until the 
exc hanges of the followi ing morning shall have been completed. 

This is an association of banks representative of the settlement of 
the principal exchanges of the United States, and its first duty is to 
keep its members above suspicion, and able to meet all legitimate 
demands upon them. 

The duty of its members is also to protect and foster their own inter- 
est as banks, and to be very guarded how they extend to others who are 
necessarily their rivals, the means of diverting to themselves the legiti- 
mate business of the banks. 

Under the present system, corporations and other parties, without 
known reserve, are admitted to all its benefits and privileges without 
responsibility tothe association. Such liberality towards rivals is with- 
out a parallel in the history of finance. 

The practical question and the question at issue between the two par- 
ties of our committee is this: Whether this association, now that the 
subject has by recent events been pressed into consideration, should 
continue to give its privileges away to such outside parties entering in 
still greater numbers, without restrictions, ealiasions or conditions. It 
is proper to remark that, as corporations, the powers of banks are con- 
fined within the express terms of the statute. These are limited by the 
National Bank Act, to “discounting and negotiating promissory notes 
and bills of exchange, receiving and paying deposits, loaning money 
on personal security, and issuing circulating notes according to law.” 

And in these simple functions banks are restricted in the amount 
loaned to any one person or corporation, to “ one-tenth their capital,” 
and of their deposits they must retain “ove-guarter part on hand in 
actual money.” 

These obligations, resting upon members of this association, seem to 
forbid their entering into unmeasured e1 ngagements for others, by agree- 
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ing to pay for them through the exchanges, without reserve, any 
amount, large or small, that may happen to be.drawn on any one day, 
by one or by all their depositors. 

The constitution of the Clearing House, containing the engagements 
of members with each other, upon which we now implicitly rely, has 
been repeatedly submitted to and been ratified by our respective boards 
of directors. It is therefore a serious, and may become a momentous 
question, whether these extraordinary agreements between banks and 
their dealers could, in case of default, be legally enforced, or whether 
they could not be interrupted while in actual progress, by any inter- 
ested and objecting stockholder or depositor of a bank concerned. 
Upon these questions our legal authorities are at variance. Does it not 
follow that directors of a bank authorizing, or an officer making an 
agreement subsequently adjudged illegal, may be held personally liable 
for the consequences ? 

There is also a public aspect of this subject which it is not unfair to 
name. The letter and spirit of the National Bank Act requires, and 
the experience of our own and of other nations prove, that depositaries 
of money payable on demand should protect themselves and their deal- 
ers by holding‘an average of about one-quarter of the amount intrusted 
to their care, in cash reserve. This the Clearing House Association 
requires of its own members, but in thus aiding other depositaries to 
perform the indispensable service of interchanging outstanding checks, 
they so far release such parties from a duty of carrying the reserve 
which they impose upon themselves, and thus continually reduce the 
ratio of ready money held for the aggregate deposits of the whole com- 
munity, and open a wide door to destructive competition. Is not this 
especially dangerous in the financial metropolis, where deposits natu- 
rally accumulate, and where the ready reserve is applicable to the coun- 
try at large? 

How far this rule should be rigidly applied to all varieties of financial 
trusts and to all custodians of floating capital in their relation to the 
Clearing House is an open question, but it is one that cannot be treated 
by this association with indifference. 

In the light of the experiences that prompted the above resolution, 
and in view also of well-founded doubts that have arisen as to the legal 
right of any National bank to assume unlimited liability for others, the 
continuance of the redemption agency of banks in the Clearing House 
for non-members is deemed inexpedient, and its abolition is recom- 
mended. 

It is a source of regret that all the members of the committee, after 
exhaustive consideration of the subject, are unable to unite in a com- 
mon report and recommendation, and in deference to the differing 
views submitted in the minority report, it is preferred by the under- 
signed to recommit the subject to the association at large, with the 
submission of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we recommend that on and after the Ist January, 1891, 
only those who are members of the Clearing House Association shall 
enjoy the privileges thereof, and that all those clauses of the constitu- 
tion that recognize the right of a member to redeem for those not mem- 
bers be repealed. 


Respectfully submitted by 


TuHos. L. JAMES, President Lincoln National Bank. 
Percy R. Pyne, President National City Bank. 

E. D. RANDOLPH, President Continental National Bank. 
GEO. S. CoE, Chazrman. 
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The undersigned of the committee appointed by the chair, in pursu- 
ance of the following resolutions, viz.: 

“That everything pertaining to exchanges and clearances and the 
responsibility therefor of members of the association, be referred to a 
special committee of five, to be appointed by the chairman (the chair- 
man to be an additional member of the committee), who shall exhaust- 
ively consider the entire subject and report their recommendations at a 
meeting of the Clearing House, to be called by this committee, of 
which at least three days’ notice shall be given,” 
passed by this association, April 16th last, beg leave to report that 
they have considered the subject to the best of their ability, and find 
that the liability of the banks, members of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, who redeem the checks on banks and others not members, is 
clearly defined in the various sections, amendments and resolutions 
which make up the constitution of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, and that this liability should be maintained. 

They believe that the system should be continued, as years of experi- 
ence have demonstrated that it can be done with the minimum of loss, 
that it facilitates business, saves labor and expense, and with some 
additional safeguards it can be done with comparative safety. We 
therefore suggest the consideration and passage by this association of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That on and after January Ist, 1891, this association per- 
mits its members to make such exchanges only after the consent of the 
Clearing House committee shall have been obtained, and the banks or 
parties shall have obligated themselves to pay to the Clearing House 
Association an annual payment of $200, and shall also consent to the 
same examinations as are now required of members, provided, however, 
that nothing contained in this resolution be construed as making such 
banks or parties members of this association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. PERKINS, JR. 
G. G. WILLIAMS. 
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THE COMPROMISE SILVER BILL. 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase 
from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for three hundred and seventy- 
one and twenty-five one-hundredths grains of pure silver, and to issue in 
payment for such purchases of silver bullion treasury notes of the 
United States, to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such 
form and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, 
as he may prescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provis- 
ions of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

SECTION 2, That the treasury notes issued in accordance with the 
provisions of this act shall be redeemable on demand in coin at the 
Treasury of the United States or at the office of any Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States, and when so redeemed may be issued; but 
no greater or less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any 
time than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars 
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coined therefrom then held in the Treasury purchased by such notes: 
and such treasury notes shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues, 
and when so received may be reissued ; and such notes, when held 
any National banking association, may be counted as a part of its lawful 
reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of the treasury notes 
herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver 
coin at his discretion, it being the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law. 


QUANTITY PRESCRIBED. 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 

2,000,000 ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 
this act into standard silver dollars until the first day of July, 1891, and 
after that time he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the 
provisions of this act as much as may be necessary to provide for the 
redemption of the treasury notes herein provided for, and any gain or 
seignorage arising from such coinage shall be accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury. 

SEC. 4. That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regula- 
tions of the mint service yoverning the methods of determining the 
amount of pure silver contained and the amount of charges or deduc- 
tions, if any, to be made. 

SEC. 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “ An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal tender character’ as requires the monthly purchase and coin- 
age of the same into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000 nor more 
than $4,000,000 worth of silver, is hereby repealed. 


REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 

SEc. 6. That upon the passage of this act the balances standing with 
the Treasurer of the United States to the respective credits of National 
banks for deposits made to redeem the circulating notes of such banks, 
and all deposits thereafter received for like purpose, shall be covered 
into the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt, and the Treasurer of the 
United States shall redeem from the general cash in the Treasury the 
circulating notes of said banks which may come into his possession 
subject to redemption, and upon the certificate of the Comptroller of 
the Currency that such notes have been received by him, and that they 
have been destroyed, and that no new notes will be issued in their place, 
reimbursement of their amount shall be made to the Treasurer, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, from 
an appropriation hereby created, to be known as “ National bank notes, 
redemption account ”; but the provisions of this act shall not apply to 
the deposits received under section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, requir- 
ing every National bank to keep in lawful money with the Treasurer of 
the United States a sum equal to 5 per centum of its circulation, to be 
held and used for the redemption of its cir¢ulating notes, and the bal- 
ance remaining of the deposits so covered shall, at the close of each 
month, be reported in the monthly public debt statement as debt of the 
United States bearing no interest. 

SEc. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after it 
passage. 











CANADIAN BANKING LEGISLATION, 


CANADIAN BANKING LEGISLATION. 


The following account is taken from the address of Mr. George 
Hague, the general manager of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, at the 
annual meeting of that institution: 

You are aware that during the recent session of Parliament a measure 
has been passed for extending the charters of the banks until Igo1. 

The Banking Act now in force is a complicated measure of about 
ninety clauses. Your rights and responsibilities as stockholders are 
regulated by this act. 

Banking, I may say, as a simple business, and apart from the issuing 
of notes, can be carried on by private firms without any Act of Parlia- 
ment to regulate it. 

But circumstances in this country have brought about a general 
organization of banking on the joint stock principle, that is, by duly 
constituted corporations. 

This necessitates provisions of law with regard to the issuing of notes, 
the liability of stockholders, and the manner in which stock is to be 
held, transferred and bequeathed, with regard also to lending, discount- 
ing, and. taking security, the position and powers of directors; and a 
multitude of other matters with which you are no doubt familiar. 

From time to time disputes have arisen in regard to the operation of 
various Clauses in our banking acts. To guard against these, new pro- 
visions have been introduced, until, in course of years, this Banking Act 
with its eighty-nine clauses has become what it is. 

Under this law, which expires next year, the business of the banks has 
to be conducted day by day all the yearround. Bankers, therefore, have 
ascertained by experience wherein such a measure is defective, and what 
would be desirable in future legislation. 

It will not surprise you, therefore, to learn that many conferences of 
bankers took place with regard to the renewal of the act. 

There was a general agreement that certain improvements were desir- 
able : 

1. That bank notes should be made to pass without discount all over 
the Dominion. 

2. That in the event of a bank failing, though its circulation is a 
preferential lien, its notes should be kept at par until liquidation. 

3. That measures be taken to still further strengthen the security of 
the noteholder under all possible contingencies. 

4. That additional precautions for the protection of the public should 
be taken in granting new charters. 

5. It was considered also that the clauses regulating advances on the 
security of merchandise could be much simplified, and that the returns 
to be made to the Government might be made clearer and less open to 
misconception. 

The representations of the banks were received with all possible con- 
sideration by the Government, and their recommendations were generally 
adopted. 

The Government, however, had views of their own upon several mat- 
ters which they courteously communicated for consideration. Some of 
these were considered so objectionable that we felt constrained to 
oppose them, not only in your interest, but in the public interest. 

The proposal to make it compulsory upon stockholders to appoint 
auditors was judged to be inappropriate to the circumstances of Cana- 
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dian banks; that an audit, in fact, would be necessarily imperfect and 
illusory. 

The proposal to compel the holding of a fixed reserve of money in 
proportion to their liabilities was demurred to by a large majority. It 
was pointed out that to insist upon the banks keeping locked up in their 
safes at all times any fixed sum of money would interfere with the rights 
of creditors, to meet whose demands all a banker’s cash is held. It was 
shown that such a measure had never been tried in practice except in 
the United States, and that there, when banks attempted to keep the 
law, violent fluctuations in the rate of interest ensued. And, further, 
that circumstances occurred nearly every year that compelled them to 
disregard the law altogether. 

P The proposal of an audit and of a fixed reserve were, therefore, with- 
rawn. 

Another proposal for the transfer to the Government of all moneys of 
depositors and stockholders unclaimed for a period of years was deemed 
objectionable. This was finally modified so as only to require the send- 
ing of annual statements to the Finance Department of balances 
unclaimed for five years. 

With regard to the further securing of the circulation, the banks had 
proposed the gradual formation of a guarantee fund; not that this was 
deemed necessary, but as an evidence of the willingness of the banks to 
go even beyond what was needful in order to make their notes abso- 
lutely secure. 

The Government, however, modified this proposal so as to make its 
provisions dangerous. 

The chief part in opposing this dangerous modification was taken by 
the Bank of Montreal. On its real bearing being pointed out, the 
Government consented to alter the clauses in such a way that they could 
be carried out by the banks without danger. 

During the progress of the bill through the House a remarkable 
absence of political feeling was manifest. Members of both parties gave 
themselves to the work of considering how to make the act as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

We were much indebted for assistance to members on both sides of 
the House of Commons and of the Senate who are connected with bank- 
ing institutions. 

The measure will come into effect in July next year, and will amend 
the present act in the following particulars: 

It provides a banking currency that will circulate at par in every part 
of the Dominion, and guaranteed not only by being made a preferential 
lien on all the resources of the bank, but by a guarantee fund in the 
hands of the Government. 

These notes, in case a bank fails, will be guarded against depreciation 
by being made to bear interest until liquidation takes place. 

No new banking corporation can be chartered unless $250,000 of 
capital be actually paid into the Treasury instead of $100,000 only as at 
present. 

Banks are empowered to lend on the security of merchandise to cer- 
tain classes of traders, and to take security thereon by a simple assign- 
ment on a specified form. 

Power is given to stockholders of banks either to increase or decrease 
the capital, subject to approval by the Treasury Board. And the 
returns to be made by the banks will be made more clear and simple. 

Commencing then on Ist July, 1891, the Dominion will have a bank- 
ing law, which, on the whole, is likely to benefit every interest of the 


country. 











SAVINGS BANKS IN FRANKFORT. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN FRANKFORT. 


The savings bank system of Frankfort-on-the-Main is very compre- 
hensive and in keeping with the prominence of the city in all that 
relates to banking and finance. Some interesting details regarding it 
are furnished by Consul General. Mason in his report to the State 
Department. The Frankfort Savings Bank is a private corporation 
established nearly seventy years ago. It is divided into three depart- 
ments, the Savings Deposit Bank, the Weekly Savings Institution, and 
the Penny Savings Institution. The departments are all under one 
central board of directors. 

The Savings Deposit Bank, which has a central office and two 
branches, receives deposits in any sum from one mark to 2,000 marks. 
The maximum sum received on deposit from one person is_ 10,000 
marks, and not more than 5,000 marks can be deposited during one 
year. The present rate of interest is three per cent., but it may be 
changed by the directors. Interest beyins on the first day of the month 
following the deposit. Depositors may draw sums under 200 marks 
at will, but for the withdrawal of sums from 200 to 1,000 marks, four 
weeks notice must be given, and six months notice when a depositor 
wishes to draw a sum above 1,000 marks. The directors may 
authorize departures from this rule, and the policy regarding this is 
liberal. 

Neither the depositor’s book nor his deposit can be sold, hypothe- 
cated or transferred except in case of death when it descends to the 
heirs. The deposit books are written up at the end of each year. At 
the close of 1888 there were 56,697 depositors, their credits amounting 
to 38,215,697 marks. The deposits for the year were 6,319,276 marks and 
the withdrawals 5,151,602 marks. 

The peculiar feature of the Weekly Savings Institution is that it col- 
lects by special agents, who visit depositors at their homes, a specified 
weekly deposit. Its object is to induce people to lay up regularly a 
smallsum. A person desiring to become a depositor applies, paying 
one mark admission fee, and receives a copy of the statutes. One month 
later he is admitted to membership and states the amount which he 
wishes to deposit weekly. This may be from one-half a mark to twenty 
marks, and once registered the sum can only be changed at the begin- 
ning of a new year. The date and amount of the first payment is 
entered in the depositors book, but thereafter the entire account is 
made up only at the end of the year or when he withdraws his deposit, 
the collectors giving receipts in the interim. The collections for the last 
two weeks in Decemberare omitted. The collector calls for a deposit 
but once; if this is not paid or the receipt at the bank redeemed 
within eight days, the depositor is considered as having withdrawn. 

Any change in the rate of interest must be announced six months 
before taking effect. Since November, 1882, the rate has been three 
and one-third per cent. The deposits paid in during a year go on inter- 
est only on the first of January following, and the yearly interest is 
credited to the depositor at the end of the year. In computing inter- 
est, disbursements to the depositor are not considered unless they 
exceed the sum of his non-interest bearing deposits for that current 
year. Where persons discontinue weekly deposits, interest on their 
accounts ceases at the end of three years. Sums not over 200 marks 
may be withdrawn at will. From 200 to 500 marks four weeks notice 
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is required, from 500 to 1,000 marks two months is required, and six 
months notice for a sum above that limit. No book can be pawned or 
sold. An official statement showing the bank’s condition and 
the account of each depositor is published at theclose of each year, 
The collection system has been reasonably successful in Frankfort, 
but it is complicated and difficult to supervise, and better adapted to 
small cities and villages. December 31, 1888, this department had 10,948 
depositors, credited with 4,445,748 marks, an increase of about three per 
cent. in the number of accounts and eight per cent. in deposits for the 
year. 

To reach the humblest classes the Penny Savings Department was 
established in 1882, adopted from the English system. Forty agents, 
generally small tradesmen, in different parts of the city, have for sale 
stamps of the value of ten pfenings (about 2'% cents). The would-be 
depositor’s name and occupation being recorded by an agent, he receives 
a book in which he pastes the stamps he may purchase. Each leaf has 
space for twenty stamps representing two marks in value; when the 
leaf is filled the agent removes it and sends it to the bank where the 
deposit is duly entered and a deposit account book delivered through 
the agent to the depositor. Interest is paid on deposit from the first 
of the succeeding month. Withdrawals are made under rules similar 
to those in the other departments, The system has been remarkably 
successful; it stimulates saving and inculcates thrift. During the past 
eight years the number of depositors increased from 24,903 to 52,703, 


ECONOMIC NOTES. 
HONG KONG MINT, 

Sir William des Voeux gives in his report the following particulars of 
the profit made by Hong Kong in the last five years on the issue of 
subsidiary silver coins: 

Coinage. Profit. 
$212,500 00 $26,285 37 
282,200 00 33,404 87 
470,500 00 41,354 48 
497,300 00 245352 73 
g10,0cOo CO 72,904 77 

The issue of 1889 will, according to present indications, again show a 
great advance, having already (October 23rd) reached a total of $948,- 
500, consisting of 11,854,250 separate coins; and though this must not 
be counted on as a permanent source of revenue, Sir William sees no 
reason to anticipate any falling off in the demand in the immediate 
future. He adds in explanation: The desire of the Chinese for these 
coins, consisting of pieces representing 20 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents 
manufactured at her majesty’s mint for this colony, appears to be 
almost insatiable; and if from any cause there is delay in the supply 
from England, the purchasing price at once rises to a premium, which 
has been known at the Chinese New Year to be as high as 20 per cent. 
I understand that this coinage is growing more and more in favor 
among the vast population of the neighboring empire, probably owing 
to confidence in its exactly uniform standard of value, and that the 
coins are not only used as money, but are, to a considerable extent, con- 
verted into buttons and other ornaments. 
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VACANT ENGLISH FARMS. 

“It is very unwelcome intelligence to hear from a correspondent in 
Kent that ‘the number of farms falling vacant’ in that county this 
Michaelmas is ‘larger than has ever been known.’ Kent, the head- 
quarters of the hop-growers of this country, has often been called ‘ the 
Garden of England’; and it would indeed be difficult to find any other 
county south of the Tweed which is so thoroughly cultivated, or where 
rents have been so high all round as in this part of England. The 
terrible competition to which Free Trade has subjected British agricul- 
turists and market gardeners has for some years past rendered their 
business one of increasing precariousness and anxiety, and it is only by 
the most strenuous exertions, and by availing themselves of all the 
resources Of modern science and machinery, as applied to the cultivation 
of the land, that they can hope to hold their own. The capital of 
farmers is but limited, and if, under the growing competition they have 
to contend against, they are compelled year after year to lose capital, 
the time inevitably comes when they must either abandon their farms 
or get them at lower rents. The farmer, it may be said, may recover 
lost ground by striking out into fruit growing or some other new line ; 
but this requires not only capital, but time, and the farmer without capi- 
tal cannot afford to wait. In other counties besides Kent the prospect 
before the landlord and the laborer, as well as the tenant, is anything 
but cheerful under present circumstances.’ —Fazr Trade, London. 


CHINA'S POPULATION, 

A writer in the North China Herald, discussing the causes of the 
increase in the population of China, and the increasing energy of the 
Chinese race which enables it to absorb other peoples and always to 
conquer in the struggle for existence, remarks that the native statistics 
show that it was not until the end of the seventeenth century that the 
population went beyond 60,000,000. From that period onward it has 
grown continuously in spite of famines, wars and pestilences, and is 
overflowing into other countries and causing political disquietude. 

The causes of this are a mild and paternal Government, the extension 
of foreign trade, and the spread of emigration. In this period there 
were two great reigns, those of Kanghi and Kienlung, which lasted 
about sixty years each, the greater number of which were years of pro- 
found tranquillity and beneficent legislation. The educational system 
also, which extends to every village, and leads to the vast increase of 
persons connected with teaching and literature, and to a multiplication 
of occupations, has stimulated the increase of population, while foreign 
trade has vastly increased the number of persons engaged in agriculture. 
The cultivation of silk has grown enormously under the influence of the 
foreign export, and with it the numbers of persons engaged in tending 
mulberry trees, feeding silkworms, spinning, weaving, wholesale and 
retail trade in silk, etc. 

Out of the 380,000,000 of which the population is, according to the 
latest official statistics, composed, about | in Io is engaged in agricult- 
ure, 1 in 100 is a bricklayer or mason, I in 120 isa tailor, I in I40 a 
blacksmith, and I in 9 a washerman, while about I in 1oois a carpenter. 
All these classes are largely benefited by and increase and multiply with 
foreign trade. Lastly, emigration has caused an increase in the popula- 
tion to a remarkable degree. The places of those who leave are soon 
filled up, and when the emigrants return with their wealth they react. 
upon the general prosperity, and consequently the population, by put- 
ting their capital into local enterprises, and thus adding their quota to 
the wealth of the nation. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ August, 


INOUVIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


COLLECTIONS. 


When a bill of lading is attached to a time draft, and no instructions are given 
in the letter to the collecting bank to deliver the same on accepting the draft, is 
not the bank justified in assuming that the drawer has sold the goods on time, and 
has satisfied himself as to the responsibility of the drawee ? 

REPLY.—It has been clearly settled that when a bill of lading, which is 
to be delivered on order, is attached to and forwarded with a time draft to 
an agent for collection, without special instructions, the bill of lading may 
be surrendered to the drawee on his acceptance of the draft. (ational 
Bank v. Merchants’ National Bank, 91 U. S. 92.) In this case many of 
the authorities are given, and therefore need not be cited. The supposition 
is that the drawee should have the bill of lading as security for payment, 
or as a means of raising funds to pay the draft accompanying it. As Jus- 
tice Strong has well said in the case above mentioned: ‘“ The drawee is 
not asked to accept on the mere assurance that the drawer will, at a future 
day, deliver the goods to reimburse the advancer; he is asked to accept in 
reliance on a security in hand. To refuse to him that security is to deny 
to him the basis of his requested acceptance; it is remitting him to the 
personal credit of the drawer alone. An agent for collection, having the 
draft and attached bill of lading, cannot be permitted, by declining to sur- 
render the bill of lading on the acceptance of the bill, to disappoint the 
obvious intentions of the parties and deny to the acceptor a_ substantial 
right, which by his contract is assured to him.’”’ Indeed, the duty of the 
collecting bank very clearly is to surrender the bill on acceptance of the 
draft, unless it has received instructions to do otherwise. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK. 


Some criticism having been made to the answer contained in the last num- 
ber to the question, Whether the drawer of a check has all day to make it 
good? a fuller reply is needful. There can hardly be a question that a bank 
may keep a check throughout the day of presentation for payment when 
the funds are insufficient for that purpose, as stated in the last number; 
and many banks follow this practice; but they are not required to do this; 
nor are they required to keep notes or bills until the end of the last day 
of grace. But this practice is usually observed with respect to all these 
instruments. There is, however, a difference between notes and checks that 
may be stated. When a check is given, the drawer should have his money 
in the drawee bank to pay it, while in the case of a note the law is sat- 
isfied if the money is at the place of payment on the day when it is due. 
No one ought to give a check unless he has money in the drawee’s pos- 
session to pay it, although many checks are given without a _ sufficient 
deposit for their liquidation. In such cases, of course the drawer expects 
to have the money in the drawee'’s possession before the presentation of the 
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check, but this practice is very questionable except among those banks in 
which checks are certified without having a sufficient deposit by special 
agreement. We do not mean to say that this is justified; on the other 
hand, it is prohibited by the National Banking Law. There are some cases, 
though, in which the payment of overdrafts is justified. As the law on that 
subject has been fully treated in a recent number, nothing further need be 
said here. : 

The drawer, therefore, ought to have his money in the drawee'’s posses- 
sion when he draws his check; and if he has not when the check is pre- 
sented for payment, it may be at once protested, although, as we have 
stated, it is often kept until the close of the day. The reason for so doing 
is, the drawer may be honestly mistaken about the condition of his account, 
and by holding the check during the day he may find it out, and make 
an additional deposit. Some banks even pay such checks, expecting, of 
course, that the drawer will make the amount good as soon as he is 
informed of the condition of his account. The occasions when a bank is 
thus justified in paying a check, though without sufficient funds belonging 
to the drawer, have been considered in several cases. 


> h..£.£..> 





Sterling exchange has ranged during July at from 4.87% @ 4.89 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.84 @ 4.85% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.16% @5.15% 
for sight, and 5.193% @ 5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.843¢ @ 4.85; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.883, @ 4.89; cable transfers. 4.891% @ 4.8934. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5-19°9g @ 5.1834 ; sight, 5.167g @ 5.16%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.21% @ 5.21%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 95 @ 95%: sight, 955g 
@ 9534. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 3-16 @ 4014 ; sight, 403g @ 4o 7-16. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


‘290 Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 

July 5... $404,624,900 . $76,448,000 . $30,975,300 . $414.305,400 . $3,771,100 ~. $3,846,950 
Rees 402,982,000 . 79,255,400 . 31,011,000 . 415,933,300 . 3,781,600 . 6,383,075 
19... 402,330,400 . 76,900,000 . 32,369,000 . 414,266,400 . 3,702,200 . 5,702,400 

*€ 26... 400,030,300 . 75,549,900 . 32,726,100 . 408,891,500 . 3,606,200 . 6,053,125 


Aug. 2... 401,560,900 . 80,367,600 . 32,570,990 . 415,915,800 . 3,628,400 . 8,959,550 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


igo. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation: 
| Fee $156,581,500 .... $10,108,100 .... $3,341,700 . .. $133,864,600 .... $3,215,900 
 Dscses 154,985,800 .... 9,847,600 .... 4,658,500 .... 132,872,400 .... 3,232,500 
“© 19 ...e6 154,750,200 .... 10,159,000 .... 4,804,300 .... 131,552,600 .... 3,221,700 
= 2 acces 155,846,400 .... 9,748,200 .... 4,863,400 .... 129,567,700 .... 3,225,600 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1x0. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
/ eee 2 $99,211,000 .... $24,422,000 .-. $96,312,000 .... $2,133,000 
 Ciicuscuvebed dees .« 99,107,000 .... 24,057,000 ..... 96,874,000... 2,135,000 
wk | eer errr 98,886,000... 25,487,000 ee 97,308,000... 2,134,000 
7 i snevededwemeass 98,723,000 wae 25,597,000 en 97:047,000 .... 2,130,000 


ph... 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : July 7. July 14. July 21. July 28. 
I dee cede a o00 cone esos 6@7 ‘ 6@7 i 6 @ 6% . 5% @ 6% 
Se Cs ca naictd<csvesenees 5 @3 ; 5 @3 ; 4@3 P 4@2 


Treasury balances, coin... .....$162,025,185 . $162,259,585 . $162,38t,043 . $162,672,220 
‘' Do. do, currency....... 6,942,007 . 6,844,075. 6,698,071 , 6,8c9,639 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—Even the Bank of England canerr. It recently had to 
pay damages of $600 for dishonoring a customer’s checks, when the customer real- 
ly had money to his credit. The evidence in the case disclosed the fact that the 
bookkeeping of the bank was full of errors, and hence the apparent inability of the 
customer to draw a check. 


WHEN SHOULD BANK CLERKS MARRY ?—The directors of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland have decreed that none of their clerks is to marry until his salary has reach- 
ed £150 per year. The consternation among the subordinates of this institution, 
owing to this dictum, is better imagined than described. The fact that the possible 
maximum of a clerk’s salary is only £120 does not lessen the hopeless outlook for 
prospective benedicts. The irony of their position is intensified by the fact that 
these forlorn youths are required to contribute £4 per year towards what is called 
the ‘‘ Widow’s Fund.” They reason with great perspicacity that a man who cannot 
marry cannot leave awidow. For other men’s relicts, they mildly protest, it is not 
fair to be taxed. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—Ex-Congressman Logan H. Roots, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on June Igth, resigned his position as president of the First National 
Bank, which he has held for eighteen years, and it is stated that he intends to make 
New York City the base of future business operations, although remaining a direct- 
or of the bank and retaining his home and his extensive interests in Arkansas. In 
accepting his resignation, the board of directors passed resolutions complimenting 
him upon his management of the bank’s affairs, and his judicious promoting of 


Arkansas industries. 


NEw York Ciry.—The election of Mr. E. Kellogg Wright as president of the 
National Park Bank, of New York, to succeed the late V. Mumford Moore, was 
an honor well and deservedly conferred. Mr. Wright entered the bank in 1859 as 
an assistant to the first teller, and has filled every position with rare faithfulness and 
industry. He has grown up with the bank, has given his heart, soul, and best years 
to its service, and the directors of the bank have not only honored Mr. Wright, but 
themselves, in rewarding him with the highest position in their gift—a position 
which would be envied by any man. The Park Bank was chartered in March, 
1856, and reorganized as a National bank in March, 1865. Its career has been 
one of uninterrupted prosperity, its dividends ranging from § to 10% per annum on 
its capital of $2,000,000; a semi-annual dividend of 5% having been declared on Fri- 
day, June 2oth, last. Its statement on that date shows a surplus of $2,373,456, 
loans $18,854,200, and deposits, the enormous aggregate of $22,383,500; second 
only to the Chemical, which were $26,801,900. This item of deposits is the certain 
and most undisputed test of the appreciation of this bank by the business commu- 
nity, and that the figures should so nearly approach those of the Chemical, a bank 
over a half a century its senior, is remarkable and significant enough te excite gen- 
eral interest as attention is called to the fact. The board of directors comprise 
gentlemen all eminent in their various pursuits, and whose names will be recognized 
as those commanding the entire confidence of the banking and financial world, as 
follows: Ebenezer K. Wright, Francis H. Leggett, Stuyvesant Fish, Charles 
Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Eugene Kelly, Arthur Leary, 
Joseph T. Moore, James H. Parker, George S. Hart, Edward E. Poor, W. Rock- 
hill Potts and David L. Wallace. 


PoMonaA, CAL.—The First National Bank of Pomona was organized in 1886, 
receiving its charter on the 8th of June of that year, having succeeded the Pomona 
Valley Bank. It has a capital stock paid in of $50,000, and surplus and undivided 
profits of $17,482.90. It transacts a general banking business, buys and sells 
home and foreign exchange, makes collections at all available points in the United 
States. It owns and occupies the finest structure in Pomona, and the officers and 
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board of directors are among the most reliable and responsible business men of the 
county. They are: C. Seavers, president ; Thomas Coates, vice-president ; and 
Stoddard Jess, cashier. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The following account of the banking institutions in that 
city is taken from the San Francisco Journal of Commerce. The Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank is the largest as well as the oldest bank in Los Angeles, and from 
appearances seems to distance any other bank in the city, both in capital and in the 
magnitude of its commercial transactions. It was incorporated in 1871. Its cap- 
ital ipaid up). $500,000; its surplus and profits, $830,000; its deposits, $2,633,872.- 
55 It transacts a general banking business, deals in foreign and domestic exchange. 
The State Loan and Trust Co. was organized some eighteen months ago, witha 
capital of $1,000,000. It occupies its own building, a stately and expensive struct- 
ure of six stories high, displaying modern and combined styles of architecture. 
The State Loan and Trust Co. acts as trustees for corporations and estates, loans 
money on real estate and collaterals, deals in securities,and transacts a general bank- 
ing business, paying an interest of 5 per cent. on time deposits. The Main Street 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. of Los Angeles was incorporated under the State Law 
of California, October 28, 1889, with an authorized capital of $200,000, of which 
$50,0c0 is paid in ‘This bank from its start has proved a success, judging from 
the fact that its deposits have reached to $190,000, and are steadily increasing. 
Its officers, directors and stockholders are among the leading business men and citi- 
zens of Los Angeles, representing in the aggregate a large amount of wealth. It 
is the agent for the Cheque Bank, Limited, of London, through which money can 
be sent by these checks to all important cities of the world. ‘The officers of the 
bank are: J. b. Lankershim, president ; Chas. Forman, vice-president ; and Frank 
W. Devan, cashier. ‘They occupy a fine office in a massive building erected two 
to three years ago by the president of the company. The bank pays 5 per cent. on 
time deposits. 


FLoripA.—The Florida 7imes-Union, under the heading ‘* An old landmark 
gone ’’ says: A notice of the dissolution of the firm of Ambler, Marvin & Stockton 
has already appeared in these columns, but the passing into local history of a firm 
name which has been a financial landmark in Florida for many years merits a brief 
retrospect into its record. Since 1870 ‘‘Ambler’s Bank” has stood for integrity, 
strength and fair dealing throughout the entire State, and, in fact, wherever it has 
been known. During the great panic of 1873 this bank was one of the few in the 
Atlantic seaboard States that did not suspend cash payment. In 1871 Mr. D. G. 
Ambler, the founder, associated with himself Mr. J. L. Marvin and Mr. John N. 
C. Stockton. since which time the firm has been extensively and favorably known 
as Ambler, Marvin & Stockton. ‘The people of Florida and all who have had 
dealings with ‘‘Ambler’s Bank”’ will learn with regret of the disappearance of its 
name from financial circles, yet they are assured that taking its place is an institu- 
tion of great financial strength, combining in its management those who contributed 
largely to the success as well as tothe name and fame of the old bank. This is the 
Merchants’ National Bank which has just been organized under the National Bank- 
ing Law. 


DENVER, CoL.—The Denver Financial News says: What is now the Union 
Bank of Denver was organized seventeen years ago under State laws, and its con- 
servative course during this long period has challenged the admiration of all dis- 
criminating citizens. Ithas retained its State charter through all the principal 
years of the life of the city, notwithstanding the fact that the American people have 
come to look upon National banks as less liable to disaster. The stockholders of 
the Union have, however, felt so much pride in their State institution possessing the 
confidence of the public that they have long delayed a change which their judg- 
ment really endorsed. The management of the Union sought at the last session of 
the General Assembly the enactment of a State law which should throw greater 
restrictions around State bankers, provide for periodical examinations, etc., but on 
its failure, concluded that if the State would not aid her own banks by judicious 
legislation to improve their standing it would have to abandon the State charter and 
adopt the National. The arrangements for this are now complete, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has set apart for it the name of ‘** The Union National Tank 
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of Denver, Colorado.” The capital of the new institution will be $1,000,000, the 
management having concluded that the city has outgrown the day of small capitals, 
and that a first-class bank must have a first-class capital. This will make the cap- 
ital of the Union National greater than any other bank in Denver with one excep- 
tion. The active officers of the National Bank will remain as heretofore, as fol- 
lows : R. W. Woodbury, president ; M. Spangler, vice-president ; W. H. Trask, 
cashier ; R. C. Lockwood, assistant cashier. The board of directors, however, wil! 
be increased to thirteen. 

OLP AND YOUNG BANK OFFICERS.—The Chattanooga Journal of Commerce 
says that the First National Bank of Dayton, Tenn., has probably the oldest presi- 
dent and the youngest cashier of any bank in the State. Col. Tulloss is about 
81 years of age, while W. B. Allen, who has twice been elected, is a minor. 
The youngest bank presidentin New York is Mr. Wm. H. Perkins, recently elected 
president of the Bank of North America in that city. He is thirty-two years of 
age. The Chicago 777éune says that]. M. Bailey, of Sioux Falls, S. Dakota, is 
the youngest bank president in the United States. Hlalf a dozen years ago he left 
his home in Illinois and went West and grew up with the country. He grew so 
fast that he distanced the country and is now ahead of it. Besides his banking 
interests, he controls ary amount ot real estate and railroad property. He was the 
Territorial Treasurer for a term and is the only politician in Sioux Falls who sings 
in a church choir. 

At the last Republican convention he came to Chicago as a Dakota delegate. 
The first day he sat beside Secretary of War Redfield Proctor, who was a delegate 
from Vermont. When Mr. Proctor espied the Dakota delegate he asked : 

‘* What are you doing in here ?”’ 

** Come in to hear the speeches,” answered Mr. Bailey. 

‘** Well, it’s so crowded you will have to go out; there is no room for boys,” 
said Mr. Proctor, who was more than surprised when the *‘ boy” showed his 
credentials. After this little incident the two delegates became the best of friends. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The Husted Investment Company, one of the prominent 
financial institutions of Kansas City, has moved into the Husted buiiding, which 
is one of the latest and most noteworthy in that enterprising city. Mr. Husted, 
who is a native of Ohio, and is reckoned among the sagacious and leading citizens 
of the place, has achieved a worthy success. His company has a capital of 
$500,000, $350,000 of which is full paid. The company’s specialties are guaran- 
teed mortgages, and its debenture bonds, with interest payable twice yearly, at the 
home of the holder. They are based in every instance on inspected and approved 
reality, worth twoand a half to three times their face, either in or adjacent to the 
two Kansas Citys, and on account of their reliable character are favorites with 
owners of money for which a judicious investment is desired, combining safety with 
satisfactory profit. In New York its trusteeship is vested in the Atlantic Trust 
Company, representing a capital of $500,000, and a surplus of $550,000. In 
Philadelphia the Land Title and Trust Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
serves in that capacity, while for the convenience of investors in the central west 
the Kansas City Safe Deposit and Savings Bank, of Kansas City, Mo., having 
$200,000 capital and the highest standing. is trustee. The officersof the company, 
besides its president, are {thomas H. Rowland, vice-president; F. D. Coburn, 
second vice-president ; C. A. Albright, treasurer; O. R. Burnham, secretary ; and 
E. M. Smith, assistant secretary. Its New York headquarters are at Auburn, with 
F. E. Maine State manager, and in Philadelphia at 555 North Seventeenth street ; 
_also in the Builders’ Exchange. with Messrs. B. F. Glenn & Son managers, where 
inquirers are always welcome and information cheerfully furnished. 


CHICAGO.—A committee recently appointed at a meeting of depositors in the 
Park National Bank, now in charge of the local Federal Bank Examiner, having 
conferred with the directors, reports to the depositors that if the assets are as rep- 
resented the bank will be enabled to pay dollar for dollar. The committee expressed 
the opinion that it will be for the best interests of the depositors that a receiver be 
appointed at once. 

BIDDING FOR BonpDs.—Secretary Windom has taken a new departure in the 
matter of purchasing bonds with the surplus. The offers have been so small lately 
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at the rates paid-—121 for 4 per cents and 103 for 414s—that in view of the increase 
in the surplus funds and the probable demand for money next month, he thought it 
best to invite offers at the prices at which holders may be willing to sell, and to 
accept such of them as he considers reasonable. The text of the Secretary’s cir- 
cular is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July I9, 18go. 
By virtue of the authority contained in section 3,694 of the Revised Statutes, 
notice is hereby given that on Thursday, July 24, at noon, proposals will be 
received in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury for the sale to the Govern- 
ment of United States bonds of the acts of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, 
for the purpose of supplying in part the requirements of the Sinking Fund for the 
current fiscal year. Proposals should state the specific character of the bonds 
offered, whether coupon or registered, and must be for the sale of the bonds with 
accrued interest to and including the day of sale. The right is reserved to reject 
any or all proposals for the sale of bonds if it is thought to be for the interest 
of the Government todoso. The circular of April 17, 1888, under which daily 
purchases of bonds have heretofore been made, is hereby rescinded. 
WILLIAM WINDoM, Secretary. 


Mr. JAMES M. BROWN, senior member of the banking firm of Brown Brothers 
& Co., 59 Wall street, who died iast month, after a very short illness, was born in 
Baltimore, Md., on December 8, 1820. He received his early education there, and at 
the age of fourteen years entered the employ of the firm of Alexander Brown & Son. 
At the end of a few years he came to this city and became a member of a linen firm, 
where he remained until 1844. It was in this latter year that he became associated 
with the banking house of which he was the senior member at the time of his 
death. The deceased was a half brother of Mr. Stewart Brown and a cousin of 
James Brown, who founded the firm of Brown Brothers & Co., in 1826. He was 
aman whose sterling integrity and rare business ability caused him to be much 
sought after as officer and manager of public institutions. At the time of his death 
he was president of the New York Hospital, the Bloomingdale Asylum, and the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; he succeeded Mr. 
Henry Bergh, at the time of the latter’s death, in the presidency of this last 
society. Mr. Brown was also a trustee of the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, and had served two terms as president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—On July I9, aged seventy years, JAMES M. Brown, of the firm of 
Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. City. 


CLARK.—On August 2, aged eighty-four years, JOHN R. CLARK, President of 
First National Bank, l.incoin, Neb. 


CORNELL —On July 4, aged seventy-one years, JOSEPH M. CORNELL, President 
of Orleans County Nat. Bank, Albion, N. Y. 


DorE.—On July 26, aged seventy-two years, J. BODWELL Dok, Cashier of First 
Nat. Bank, Janesville, Wis. 

INMAN.—On July 5, aged sixty-one years, J. O. INMAN, President of Pascoag 
Nat. Bank, Pascoag, R. I. 

MANCHESTER.—On July 15, aged forty-two years, J. P. MANCHESTER, Cashier 
of State Bank, Fillmore, N. Y. 

von BONNHORST.—On July 3, aged thirty five years, NICHOLAS GRATTAN VON 
BONNHORST, Treasurer of Peoples Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Woopv.—On July 8, aged fifty-eight years, WiLL H. Woop, President of Wood 
& Huston Bank, Marshall, Mo. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 73.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, In place of. 
N.Y. City..Emigrant yy Sav. B’k. James Olwell, P 
. New York Co. Nat. B’k Fred’k G. Lee, V. P 
. Third National Bank amet sg ag og . 
' ae alentine P. Snyder, V.?. 
. Western National Bank..... ; Wm. B. Reed, Ass’¢ Cas.. V. P. Snyder. 
. Exchange National Bank, J. S. Pollock, V. P. A. P. Howell. 
Little Rock. } A. A. Mandlebaum, Cas... J. S. Pollock. 
. First National Bank, Modesto.. O. McHenry, . McHenry.* 
. First National Bank, J. H. Peabody, : . Gray. 
Canon City. |} Lyman Robison, V. P.... J. H. g pew 
C. B, Berger, Cas........ T. H. Woodelton, 
- Colorado National — Geo. B. Berger, Asst Cas. C. B. Berger. 
speatienis ] J. C. Heinz, 2d Ass’t Cas. Geo. B. Berger. 
. Suffield Savings Bank, Suffield. Wm. L. Loomis, ? 
. Hurlbut National Bank, Henry Gay, Wm. L. Gilbert, 
West Winsted. | C. B. Holmes, Cas Monty Gay. 
. First National Bank, Larimore. R. M. Sprague, Cas . C. Bennett. 
. First National Bank, Wm. H. Knowles, ?..... i H. Sullivan. 
Pensacola. }) W. K. Hyer, Jr., Cas.... W. A. S. Wheeler, 
Atlanta Banking Co., Atlanta. C. C. McGehee, a John R. Gramling, 
. First Nat. Bank, Cartersville... J. A. Stover, V. 
Am, Tr. and Sav. B’k, Chicago. W. L. Moyer, Cas 
. First National Bank, ( G. W. Chisholm, V’. P.. 
Farmer City, } Isaac F. Houseman, Cas.. Jas. H. Harrison. 
.. National City Bank, Ottawa... Philip G. Schock, Ass’¢ Cas 
Peoples National Bank, Joseph Rosenfield, r John Peetz. 
Rock Island. } Fred. Hass, ]. P Joseph Rosenfield, 
.. First National Bank, Urbana... P. E. Burke, C H. W. Mahan. 
Atlantic Nat. Bank, Atlantic... F. M. Nichols, Cas....... H. M. Boorman. 
. City National Bank, Clinton... 7 - Curtis, V. 
= a R, L. Brown, I’, 
First National —_ W. L. Mote.’ Cas 
~ « LL. B. Mapel, 4ss’¢ Cas... 
.. First National Bank, Marengo. Q. P. Reno, Ass‘Z Cas.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, What Cheer... Edmund Jackson, 7? 
National Bank of Commerce, | N.G. Hollister, dss’t Cas. 
utchinson., } 
. First National Bank, Theo. Bartholow, ?...... J. D. Robertson. 
Jewell City. }) Newton Kreamer, ... Theo. Bartholow. 
. Wyandotte Nat. B’k, Kan. City. Geo, Stumpf, ? Isaac La Grange. 
John J. La Mar, P Geo. S. Bishop. 
.. First National Bank, Virgil W. Keene, V. 
Mankato. |} D. C. Smutz, Cas 
Geo, W., Lieber, Ass’¢ Cas. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Wellington... R. L. Beattie, Cas 
.. Wichita Nat. Bank, Wichita... H. T. Kramer, Ass’t Cas. 
. Henderson Nat. B’k, Henderson Wm. H. Stites, 4ss’¢ Cas. B. G. Witt. 
. First National Bank, Marshall.. C. E. Gorham, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Northwestern National Bank, t Geo. A, Pillsbury, P 
Minneapolis. { 
. Nat. German-Amer. B.,S. Paul. J. W. Krapfel, Cas 
. First National Bank, Tower... Geo. A. Whitman, Cas... 
First National Bank, Sedalia... F. H. Guenther, dss’¢ Cas. 
. First Nat. Bank, Beaver City.. C. ny V. Smith, Cas A. B. Edee. 
. Holdrege National Bank, W - EE, Fecevcced A. Yeazel. 
Holdrege. C1 . Eshbaugh, Cas.... Wm. E. Hymer. 
. Strafford National Bank, ie R Brown, I. 
Dover, } C. S. Cartland, Cas...... E. R. Brown, 
. Second Nat. Bank, Hoboken... D. F. Nichols, 4ss’¢ Cas.. 


* Deceased. 
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_.. Jefferson Co. National Bank, 
( 


Albion. } J. W. Cornell, Cas....... 
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Bank and Place. Elected. in place of. 
Y,... Orleans Co. National Bank, « E. K. Hart, 7........ ~++ J. M. Cornell.* 


E. K. Hart. 


.. State Bank, Fillmore.......... F. H. Smith, Cas........ J. P. Marshall.* 
. First National Bank, | Chas. B. Williams, o . S. L. Morgan. 
New Berlin. } O. F. Matterson, V. ?.... Chas. B. Williams, 
. Fallkill National Bank, Edward Elsworth, - lenie - <iaemiens 
Poughkeepsie. H. E. Losey, V. i Edw. Elsworth. 
_, Delaware Co. Bank, Walton... Geo. W. Fitch, . rene Geo. O. Mead. 
. First National Bank, \ onkers.. Wm. H. Doty, P........ se eee eee 
. Second Nat. Bank, Cincinnati.. H. A. Forman, a Faéunen Chas. H. Davis. 


Brookville. 
._ Elizabethtown Nat. Bank, 
Elizabethtown. 
. Nat. B’k of So. Penn, Hyndman. 


J. S. Carroll, Cas aera 
to™ Henderson, Ass’¢ Cas 
John F. Ober, Cas....... 


te ae 





u . North Wales National Bank, i a Pc, =6©6©6geeusa 

North Wales. } Harvey S. Swartley, 4.C. = aeeeeees 

° . Farmers & Mechanics Nat. B’k; D. W. Brower, Cas...... G. K. Roberts. 
Pheenixville. { 

» .. Mahoning B’k, Punxsutawney.. T. E. Jones, Cas......... Lon Pantall. 

» ,, First Nat. Bank, Wilkes Barre, H. H. Ashley, V. ?...... Reuben Downing. 
R. I.... Pascoag Nat. Bank, Pascoag... Olney T. Inman, P..... _J. O. Inman.* 
Texas,. Colorado Nat, Bank, Colorado. E. H. Cooke, Cas........ A. Pruit. 

” . First National Bank, Rusk..... i as CE Be Poise 8 s60er ‘ 
Va..... Augusta Nat. Bank, Staunton, Christian S. Baker, Vs. P. .....e.. 
WasH.. First Nat. Bank, Port Angeles... D. W. Morse, 1. P...... ce ee eee 

» .. Columbia Nat. Bank, Sehome.. N. H. Latimer, V. P..... — ........ 

( Isaac Stephenson, ?...... A. C. Brown. 
Wis ,.. Stephenson National Bank, | J. W. P. Lombard, V. ?. Isaac Stephenson. 
Marinette. } Harry J. Brown, Cas..... J. W. P. Lombard, 
[ Fred. L. Brown, Ass’t Cas cocccces 
* Deceased. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 


KR, Fo GaP Be 


. N. Grand Forks... 


sebedennbes The State Bank......... 
$100,000 
Emil L. Boas, lV. P. 
Union National Bank... 


Oscar L. Richard, ?. Jacob H. Rosenbaum, Cas. 


eo*eeeeveaepeaeene 


$100,000 Luther B. Richardson, ?. Sidney Clarke, Cas. 


David H. Beecher, /’. ?. 


First National Bank..... 


: s S.. Hot Springs.... First National Bank..... j= = ccccenccccee 
$50,000 Alexander S. Stewart, ?. 
|) ae Bedford... ...++ Stone City Bank......... Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 James M. Andrew, /. I. N. Glover, Cas. 
Thos. V. Thornton, | .?. 
zi InD. T.. Ardmore....... First National Bank..... National Park Bank. 
é $50,000 C. C. Hemming, 7. C. L. Anderson, Cas. 
ng) : L. P. Anderson, 1. P 
it iowa... Charter Oak... First National Bank..... American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
4 $50,000 H. N. Moore, ?. J. G. Shumaker, Cas. 
H. N. Moore, A P. 
a § I kcceveun Ceomtenl Seviews MemE... j.-= = cesvesccacees 
$50,cco \. 5 Mellen, P. J. C. Weaver, Cas. 
Jas. McNamara, Il. P. 
J. F. Keidaisch, Sr., Vy. £. 
n . Marshalltown .. City National Bank..... Chemical ene Bank, 
$100,c00 Jas. L. Williams, ?. David T. Denmead, 





Greenleaf F. Capren, /’.?. Geo, K. Kinney, ‘Asst cies. 


Commercial Savings B’k. 


. Mason City.... 
$50,000 


W. C. Ellis, V. P 


Chase National Bank. 


I. R. Kirk, ?. Frank Roberts, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Iowa... Oskaloosa Oskaloosa Savings Bank. Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 James G. Hammond, 7. John W. Hammond, Cas. 
A. C. Wilkins, V. P 
KAN.... Galena Citizens Bank Hanover National Bank, 
Edward P. Allen, 7. John McCullugh, Cas. 
M. Robeson, V. P. 
- Kansas City.... Inter-State Nat'l Bank... American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
$1,000,000 J. J. Squier, P. M. W. St. Clair, Cas. 
Greenville First National Bank United States National Bank, 
$50,000 Thos. H. Martin, ?. Lewis Reno, Cas. 
. Hardinsburg ... Bank of Hardinsburg.... United States National Bank, 
$25,000 Benj. F. Beard, ?. Morris H. Beard, Cas, 
Will Miller, V. ?. 
. Henderson..... Planters State Bank Bank of America, 
$150,000 Montgomery Merritt, ?. David Banks, Jr., Cas. 
Citizens National Bank.. 
Chas. H. Stanley, P. A. T. Brooke, Cas. 
A. G.Thomas, I. 7. as 
MICH... Marquette Marquette Co. Sav. Bank. 
Chas. H. Call, ?. 
N. M. Kaufman, /”. ?. 
MINN... St. Paul State Savings Bank 
Greenleaf Clark, P. 
Ferdinand Willins, 1. P. 
Farmers Bank 
W. B. aaa, a 
H. J. Hearing, / 
Miss... Grenada Grenada Bank 
John W., Griffin, P. Jas. T. Thomas, Cas. 
B. S. Dudley, Ass’tCas. 
NEB.... Arlington Arlington State Bank.. Chemical National Bank, 
E, Stevens, P.H.W. Schoettger, Cas. 
H, Chapman, V. P. 
» McCook Bank of McCook Chase National Bank, 
Chas. E. Shaw, 7. Chas. A. Van Pelt, Cas. 
Jay Olney, l. P. P. A. Wells, Ass’t Cas. 
0 ne tate Bank Tradesmens National Bank. 
$50,000 C. Johnson, P. W. G. Templeton, Cas. 
Allen T. Rector, VY. Be 
» SUMMET... 0. coc Security Bank 
$10,000 R. E. Pate, P. 
L. M. Forrest, V’. P. 
Wayne National Bank... 
Wm. E. Brown, ?. Balmore F. Swan, Cas. 
Farmers & Merchants B.. Chemical National Bank. 
E. E. Brown, 7. J. P. Hebard, Cas. 
C. E. Waite, V. F. 
. Citizens National Bank.. 
Donald Mackay, P. 
Citizens Bank 
Joseph Block, P. 
Geo. F. Zeller, 7d P. 
a i First National Bank 


¥ te Hee D4 ean ypc My Lali Sa 


$n eat PP atin Ni RABE st. 
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$50,000 ae . L. L. Jenkins, Cas. 
OHIO.. . Middleport Middleport Nat. Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 S. M. —— P. Ebert C. Fox, Cas. 
F. C. Russell, 1 P. 
Butler Co. National Bank 


Miles National Bank.. 
Stephen B. Miles, P. Joseph H. Miles, Cas. 
Robt. S. Parke, V. P?. 
. Punxsutawney.. Citizens Bank Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 J. U. Gillespie, P. Lon Pantall, Cas. 
H. E. Ginter, V. P 
- so BEER ccvcce .. First National Bank.. 
$75,000 John S. Morrison, P.D. Shelly Kloss, Cas. 
TENN. . Dayton First National Bank 
Jas. A. Tulloss, ?. W. B. Allen, Cas. 
H.C. Race, V. P. 
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Mason ..... ft —- = > a oer rer 

50, J. A Hoerster, P. F. W. Henderson, Cas. 

, Midland........ PER TE ccsss i j§. paesecececess 
60,000 A. W. Hilliard, ?. W. E. Connell, Cas, 

eee rrr 
$50,000 J. W. Golston, P. Wm, F. Brice, Cas. 


H. M. Victor. 
» BPMs ccece sees Cee Ce EEciice ... wheveencaces 
$100,000 E. C. Williams, ?. C. M. Williams, Cas. 
C. L. Caspany, lV. P. W. L. Cain, Asst Cas. 
. Waxahachie.... Waxahachie Nat. Bank... = .....ceeeee.. 


. FR secu Pe PEG 6ccs = (“sR RR Ce ee 
J. M. Bennett, ?. W. O. Richardson, Cas. 
Salt Lake City . American Nat. Bank.... Western National Bank. 
$250,000 James H. Bacon, ?. Frank L. Holland, Cas. 
Harvey M. Bacon, /’. ?. W. B. Holland, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Wrasse... Gomttle. ... sce King County Bank..... Western National Bank. 
$100,000 Fred. S. De Wolfe, P. Wm, O. Came, Cas, 
Julius A. Stratter, V. ?. 
. OO Oe Nat. Bank of Commerce. —— ...ecccceee 
$100,000 Richard Holyoke, ?. R. R. Spencer, Cas. 


Bank or Banker. 

TEXAS.. HicO......0+.. First National Bank..... «= == cacecccccces 
$50,000 R. Y. Cox, P. J. S. Moss, Jr., Cas. 

, RRR cocceceses Iron City National Bank. __............. 
60,000 W. T. Moore, Jr., P. C. C. McCluer, Cas, 












Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 




























Name and Place. 
City National Bank........... 
Tyler, Texas. 
Wayne National Bank........ 
Wayne, Neb. 
First National Bank........... 
Tyrone, Pa. 
First National Bank...... aaa 
Greenville, Ky. 
Security National Bank........ 
Grand Isiand, Neb. 


National Bank of Commerce. 
Denver, Col. 
City National Bank........... 
Marshalltown, lowa, 

American National Bank...... 
Springfield, Mo. 
City National Bank........... 
Quanah, Texas. 
First National Bank........... 
Dayton, Tenn. 
First National Bank........... 
Yoakum, Texas. 

Citizens National Bank....... 


Laurel, Md. 


Citizens National Bank........ 
Englewood, N. J 


First National Bank........... 


Hico, Texas. 


Miles National Bank........... 
Delta, Pa. 





> i £—.— 
a ie 

























President. Cashier. Capital, 
E. C. Williams, 
C. M. Williams, $100,000 
Wm. E. Brown, 
Balmore F. Swan, 50,000 
John S. Morrison, 
D. Shelby Kloss, 75,000 
Thos. Hudson, 
Lewis Reno, 50,000 
Hiram J. Palmer, 
Jesse M. Marsh, 200,000 
J. A. Cooper, 
Chas. L. McIntosh, 500,000 
J. L. Williams, 
D, T. Denmead, 100,000 
J. R. Owen, 
A. B. Crawford, 200,000 
J. W. Golston, 
Wm. F. Brice, 50,000 
Jas. A. Tulloss, 
W. B. Allen, 50,000 
J. M. Bennett, 
W. O. Richardson, 50,000 
Chas. H. Stanley, 
A. T. Brooke, 50,000 


R. H. Rochester, 50,000 
J. S. Moss, Jr., 50,000 


J. H. Miles, 50,000 
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Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capita/. 
First National Bank , A. W. Hilliard, 
. Midland, Texas. W.E. Connell, $60,000 
Rome National Bank 
Rome, Ga. M. B. Wellborn, 100,000 
First National Bank 
Hot Springs, S. he 50,000 
Iron City National Bank W. T. Moore, Jr., 
Llano, Texas. C. C. McCluer, 60,000 
Union National Bank L. B. Richardson, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. Sidney Clarke, 100,000 
First National Bank........ ... Joseph H.°Ward, 
i ity, Mo. Geo. Ward, 50,000 
Butler County National Bank. 
Butler, Pa. D. Osborne, —_100,000 
National Bank of Commerce.. Richard Holyoke, 
Seattle, Wash. R. R. Spencer, 100,000 
First National Bank H. N. Moore, 
Charter Oak, Iowa. J. G. Shumaker, 50,000 
First National Bank 
Gastonia, N. C. L. L. Jenkins, 50,000 
Citizens National Bank........ J. A. Hoerster, 
Mason, Texas. F. W. Henderson, 50,000 
Waxahachie National Bank.... M. B. Templeton, 
Waxahachie, Texas. H. W. Trippet, 100,000 
National Bank of Chester . Frederic P. Mather, 
Chester, Vt. B. A. Park, 50,000 
Inter-State National Bank 
Kansas City, Kan. M. W. St. Clair, 1,000,000 
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APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during July, 18go. 


ALA.... Demopolis..... First National Bank, by James W. Taylor and associates. 
CAL.... Riverside Riverside National Bank, by O. T. Dyer and associates. 
COoL.... Pueblo Pueblo National Bank, by A. E. Graham and associates. 
|) Chicago. ...... National Collection Bank, by Morse, Haynes & Wensley, 10 
Wall Street, N. Y., and associates. 
IND. T.. Ardmore First National Bank, by C. L. Anderson and associates. 
.. Muscogee First National Bank, by Robt. Owen and associates. 
. So. McAllister. Choctaw National Bank, by Robt. Owen, of Muscogee, and 
associates. 
. Vanita First National Bank of Vanita, by C. C. Hemming, of 
Gainesville, Texas, and associates. 
Red Oak Iowa National Bank of Red Oak, by H. H. Moore and 
associates. 
. Red Oak Montgomery County National Bank, by H. C. Houghton and 
associates. 
Arkansas City. City National Bank, by F. M. Strong and associates. 
. Manhattan The Manhattan National Bank, by E. D. Purcell and associ- 
ates. 
7” ae Bastrop First National Bank, by James Bussey and associates. 
Mass.. Boston American National Bank, by W. P. Rice, P. O. Box 3445: 
Boston, and associates. 
Hackley National Bank, by C. H. Hackley, care of Muske- 
gon National Bank, and associates. ——= FT Ee 
First National Bank, by A. H. Rogers, of Springfield, Mo.» 
and associates. 
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Dak. N,. 
IND T. 
Iowa. 


u Marshalltown.. 

w .. Mason City.... 
KAN — i 4a 

o  .. Jewell City .. 

vu .. Kansas City. 

- gp Eeesanaoien 

P, . Mankato..... 
KY. ...- Greenville ..... 

" . Henderson..... 
Micn... Flint..... . 
MINN... Merriam Park.. 
ics GI ccccdcce 
OHIO... Pemberville.... 
TENN... Dayton....... ‘ 
Texas... Midland ....... 

u . San Antonio... 
UTAH, 
WASH. Dscoceces G. 


. Beaver 


.. Tarentum 
. Childress 
. Colorado 


.. Atlantic City.. 
. Cold Spring.... 


. Rouse’s Point.. 
. Columbus. 


. Darlington. ... 
. Norman.,...... 


. Stillwater...... 


Sewickley 


Slaughter...... 


Charleston..... 


. Ardmore 


CHANGES, 
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Union National Bank, by J. G. Hamar and associates. 


National Bank of Cold Spring, by Charles F. James, 38 East 
42d Street, New York City, and associates, 


Northern National Bank, by W. T. Crook and associates. 


National Bank of Columbus, by William Monypeny, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and associates. 

First National Bank, by H. J. Wheltey, of. Guthrie, Okla- 
homa T., and associates. 


First National Bank, by W. S. Woods, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and associates. 


First National Bank, by J. M. Ragsdale, of Guthrie, Okla- 
homa T., and associates. 


First National Bank, by Frank J. Wikoff and associates. 

First National Bank, by Charles McKnight and associates. 

National Bank of Tarentum, by O. C. Camp and associates, 

First National Bank, by W. F. Terrell and associates. 

Citizens National Bank of Colorado, by A. Pruit, of Colo- 
rado, Texas. 

Ninth National Bank, by T. J. Wood, Jr., and associates. 

Beckham National Bank, by W. P. Beckham. 

First National Bank of Itasca, by R. P. Edrington, Itasca, 
Texas. 

First National Bank, by 
ciates. 

Citizens National Bank, by W. A. MacCorkle and associates. 


Thompson & French and asso- 





. 
- 
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DISSOLUTIONS, 


page 79.) 


Bank of Lisbon, now State Bank of Lisbon, incorporated. 
Bank of Ardmore has been succeeded by First Nat. Bank. 
N. Moore & Co., now First National Bank. 

City Bank, now City National Bank. 

Commercial Exchange Bank, now Commercial Savings Bank. 

Burden Bank, now Miles Bank, same correspondents. 

. Citizens Bank has consolidated withthe First National Bank. 

. Stock Yard Bank, now Inter-State National Bank. 

Leoti State Bank, reported failed. 

. Jewell County National Bank has gone into voluntary 
liquidation and consolidated with the First National 
Bank. 

Bank of Greenville, now First National Bank. 

Planters National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and succeeded by Planters State Bank, same officers and 
correspondents. 

. Citizens National Bank is now the Citizens Commercial and 
Savings Bank. 

Bank of Merriam Park, now State Bank of Merriam Park, 
incorporated. 

Nebraska Savings Bank, now Nebraska Savings and Ex- 
change Bank, same officers and correspondents. 

Pemberville Bank, now Pemberville Banking Co., incor- 
porated, same officers and correspondents. 

Dayton City Bank, now First National Bank. 

W. E. Connell & Co., now First National Bank. 

O’Conner & Sullivan, now D. Sullivan & Co., same corre- 
spondents. 


Barc. 


. Salt Lake City. Bank of Salt Lake City, now the American National Bank. 





E. Miller & Co. has been succeeded by the King County 
Bank. 
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